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Have you heard about DON SHIRLEY ? 
Have you heard DON SHIRLEY ? 


He is the most exciting new pianist to appear on the 
musical scene for many years. He plays with immac- 
ulate taste, an exquisite touch, tremendous swing, 
and is full of exciting ideas—all the attributes that 
we apply only one at a time to most pianists. Listen 
to his Low high the moon to hear just how an often- 
used melody can be given a sparkling new life. This 
is an example of a player with a thorough classical 
training and a natural aptitude for jazz. Both are 
apparent. DON SHIRLEY was born in Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1927. American critics are finding it diffi- 
cult to discover enough words of praise for him—the 
American vocabulary is steadily being enlarged. Duke 
Ellington wrote a concerto for him, which he perform- 
ed with tremendous success with the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. DON SHIRLEY is a genius. American 
visitors to this country are very sorry to hear that 
most of us have never had the opportunity to listen 
to him. ‘They needn’t be any longer, for here is the 


first DON SHIRLEY L.P. to be issued in this country. 


‘PIANO PERSPECTIVES’ 


one London 12-inch long playing record HAA 2003 


on which he plays 
Someone to watch over me; Love for sale ; 
Blue moon ; How high the moon ; 
I can’t get started with you; 
I can’t give you anything but love, baby ; 
I let a song go out of my heart; Makin’ whoopee ; 
Lullaby of birdland 
with a fine bass player; RICHARD DAVIS 


This is a great record by any standards 


Everyone will soon be talking about 


DON SHIKLEY 


LONDON RECORDS 
division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD, 
I-3 BPIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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JOHNSON 


If | had a head for figures | should 
compile some statistics on the incidence 
of surnames in jazz. As might be expec- 
ed the largest contribution to our music 
has been made by the Smiths, from the 
sovereign Bessie to the several Willies. 
The Browns. Joneses Robinsons 
follow close behind—not necessarily. | 
hasten to add. in that order: and some- 
where near the top of the list come the 
Johnsons, with Bunk. Keg, Pete, Lonnie 
and the rest. 

While there is no lack of new members 
to carry on the traditions of these 
illustrious families, scarcely a month 
passes without some patriarch being cut 
down by the scythe of time. One of the 
most recent casualties among the John- 
sons is James P. (“Jimmy”), who breathed 
his last in Queens General Hospital, New 
York City. on November 17th. 

Jimmy had been ill for some years. 
As long ago as 1940 he suffered a stroke, 
the resultant paralysis curtailing his 
piano-playing activities but not putting 
an end to them altogether. He struggled 
gamely on, and in the mid-forties some 
of our merchant seamen counted them- 
selves lucky to be able to see and hear 
him in Greenwich Village. Several who 
made the hazardous trip brought back 
records— the HRS sides of Pee Wee 
Russell--as souvenirs. 

CARNEGIE CONCERT 

After the war Jimmy became increas- 
ingly inactive as a_ performer, but 
occasional scoring assignments helped 
him along. In May. 1945, a concert 
featuring his works was given at Carnegie 
Hall, with James P at the piano. 

In 1949 he wrote the music to a floor 
show presented in a California club—an 
ambitious affair of its kind, but a far 
cry from the large-scale travelling revues 
to which he had been accustomed. Came 
1951, and a much more severe heart 
attack made bed his prison. There was 
little Jimmy could do now but wait for a 
merciful Judge to pronounce the death 
sentence. The rest you know. 

What of James P’s earlier, happier 
years? He was born on February Ist, 
1891--so the books tell us—in New 
Brunswick, N.J. The “P” stood for 
“Price”. As a child he studied the piano 
with his mother. and then under several 
private tutors who taught h’m harmony 
and composition. He was piaying in a 


by 
Charles Melville 


Harlem Night Club even before he left 
school, and in New York came under the 
influence of the famous ragtime pianist 
Lucky Roberts. His career really started 
when he was asked to form an orchestra 
for the Clef Club. 

During the decade between 1920 and 
1930 Jimmy was busier than at any othe: 
period of his life. He had interested him- 
self in composition from an early age. 
and he now began to write music for 
Negro revues in which he toured as 
musical director. With one of these. 
Plantation Days, he came to Europe. 

In 1923 the dance craze which was 
sweeping America added the Charleston 
to its repertoire, and this gawky step 
became linked inseparably with a song 
of the same name in the coloured revue 
Running Wild. The melody, of course, 
was by James P., who also found Tin 
Pan Alley success with “If I Could Be 
With You”, “Old Fashioned Love” and 
“A Porter's Love Song”, numbers that 
gained added distinction in recordings 
by Armstrong and Waller respectively. 

ACCOMPANIST 

Another of Jimmy’s activities was 
accompanying, an accomplishment which 
is regarded altogether too lightly by the 
majority of jazz fans. A good pianist 
can give a singer confidence. and by 
prompting unobtrusively. “filling in” 
artistically, can round out a flat perform- 
ance. James P. was that kind of accom- 
panist. Not ‘that Bessie Smith and Ethel 
Waters, with whom he worked, ever gave 
a flat performance: one has only to listen 
to Bessie’s “Back Water Blues”, or Ethel’s 
“My Handy Man”, to realise that. But 
Jimmy gave the same solid backing to 
the obscure artists with whom he record- 
ed for the Race catalogues. 

Yet another facet of Jimmy's many- 
sided career, and a most important one, 
was his achievement as a soloist. His 
early piano rolls for the Aeolian Com- 
pany were best-sellers in their day 
during and just after the first World War 

and when James P. signed his contract 
with Okeh he chose his own “Carolina 
Shout”, already cut for the player piano. 
as one of his first titles. The “Shout” had 


note-clusters in the treble set over 
walking bass, and ended with a characte! 
istic ragtime figure in which the hands 
approach each other from opposite ends 
of the keyboard. Other pieces which 
exhibited a ragtime influence were “Keep 
Off The Grass” and “Jingles”, but Jimmy 
was also a formidable blues player, as 
witness his “Snowy Morning Blues” 

His recorded output as a band’ pianist is 
diverse but not especially distinguished 
He played on the sides by Waller's 
Louisiana Sugar Babes, and appeared 
sporadically with McKinney's Cotton 
Pickers. There were also a few. titles 
under his own name, and with an 
ephemeral combination calied the Jungle 
Town Stompers. This was Okeh’s 
pseudonym for the orchestra of Clarence 
Williams with whom, incidentally, James 
P. recorded a couple of piano duets. Oh 
yes. and we mustn't forget the contro- 
versial Panassié discs of 1938. The full 
story of that hectic session— towards the 
end of which, ac -ordineg to Mezz Mezz- 
row, Jimmy got “real juiced”——is told in 
an Appendix to Really the Blues. 


HOLLYWOOD 

In 1928 (to return to Jimmy’s peak 
period, the twenties) he answered the call 
of Hollywood, and went to the celluloid 
city to write the music for a number of 
short films, including one with the inter- 
esting title “Yama Kraw’—a_ Negro 
Rhapsody. In certain of these pictures 
he appeared himself, and in the two- 
reeler St. Louis Blues, which featured 
Bessie Smith, he led a ten-piece orchestra 
and a chorus of forty blues singers. 

The thirties saw James P. devoting 
much of his time to the assumption of a 
different r6le again, that of legitimate 
composer. Whether this was ~~ by 
his choir-and-orchestra venture in Call- 
fornia we shall probably never know, but 
it does seem fairly certain that, despite 
his versatility in other directions, the long 
hair part did not sit easily upon him. He 
was no Duke Ellington: he was not even 
a George Gershwin. Indeed his only 
success in this field was the preesntation 
of his Symphony Harlem——as a ballet 
at the Lafayette Theatre, and he had to 
wait five years for even this performance. 

All things considered, James P. John- 
son’s strongest asset was undoubtedly his 
solo piano-playing. He took the clichés 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Brubeck 
Time 


The Dave Brubeck 1 
Quartet featuring iy 
Paul Desmond «ato sax 

with Bob Bates cass 
and Joe Dodge conuns 
Stompin’ For Mili; 
Keepin’ Out of 
Mischief Now; A Fine 
Romance; Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime; 
Audrey; Jeepers 
Creepers; Pennies 
From Heaven; Why Do 
| Love You. BBL 7060 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


another great release on Philips... CHICAGO STYLE JAZZ 


China Boy —-McKenzie & Condon’s Chicagoans 
Oh, Baby! —Eddie Condon’s Quartet - One Step To Heaven 
Shim-me-Sha-Wabble-Miff Mole and his Little Molers 
Indiana —Eddie Condon’s Quartet 

Makin’ Friends — Eddie Condon and his Footwarmers 
Craze-ology —Bud Freeman and His Orchestra 
Reincarnation - Nagasaki - The Land of Sreams 

Maple Leaf Rag — Paul Mares and his Friars Society Orchestra. BBL 7061 
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| Gramophone Records Division, 
179-185 Great Portland Street, 
London, 
Philips ore world renowned makers of 
radiograms, record players and record 
tlaying equipment incorporating the world 
famous Philips ‘featherweigh’’ pick-ub 


Philips Electrical Limited, 
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The year 1955 has drawn to a close 
and I think a short summary is now in 
order. 

It was a great year for jazz, musicians, 
and fans alike. Jazz lovers were treated 
to jazz of many styles and from many 
places. Jazz became popular on Tele- 
vision; enjoyed great success on the 
radio; found its way into the motion 
picture industry; and lastly was called a 
“good will ambassador” in certain govern- 
ment circles. The year probably had the 
greatest output in jazz recordings ever 
known. 

Especially successful were the Dave 
Brubeck and Modern Jazz Quartets, the 
Count Basie band, the West Coast Pro- 
gressive combos, the Bob Scobey Frisco 
band, and individuals like Ella Fitzgerald. 
Gerry Mulligan, and Clifford Brown. 
The above mentioned were not only 
successful on records but also in their 
club dates. 

Among instrumentalists there was an 
abundance of talent who must not go 
unmentioned. 't would be impossible 
to go into detail «n everyone but certainly 
they must get mention. 


RUBY BRAFF 


The brightest new star on the jazz 
horizon is trumpeter Ruby Braff. He has 
risen to great heights in a jazz world that 
is predominately Modern although he 
himself is closer to being a Swing 
musician. A tribute to his ability is his 
adaptability to any group he performed 
with whether a small group or a full band 
—and regardless of style. On the subject 
of the trumpet the names of Art Farmer, 
Johnny Glasel (The Six), Don Fagerquist 
(Les Brown), Thad Jones (Basie), and Joe 
Wilder. were most prominent over the 
year. Farmer plays in the Miles Davis 
tradition with more polish and emotion 
than does Miles; Glasel is capable of 
producing any style jazz; Fagerquist is a 
superb performer among West Coast 
musicians; Jones sparkles with a strong 
boppish horn with swing overtones while 
Wilder is what other trumpeters call a 
musician’s musician. 

The trombone too, was greatly en- 
hanced by Modernists Urbie Green, 
Herbie Harper, Frank Rehack, and valve- 
tramists Bob Brookmeyer. Stu William- 
son, and Bob Enevoldsen. The traditional 
side of the picture had Jack Delaney 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


(Sharkey Bonano) and two “new” veter- 
ans Moe Schneider and Abe Lincoln. 
The greatest talk was about Brookmeyer 
whose fluid horn placed him high in the 
esteem of critics and fans. The brass 
instruments this year gave rise to many 
ofisprings. Many musicians played 
Flugelhorn, French horn, Bass trumpet, 
Mellophone, and Alto horn. In the order 
named the following musicians accounted 
themselves well on these respective horns, 
Shorty Rogers, John Graas, Cy Touff, 
Don Elliott, and Dick Cary. 

’ Although there were many new faces 
among reedmen the almost complete 
absence of clarinetists was alarming. 
Why this instrument has become so 
unpopular among. progressives is a 
mystery. Nevertheless it is a progressive 
who is the year’s brightest star on this 
instrument. Jimmy Giuffre plays a light 
swinging sub-tone clarinet that is a 
delight to hear. Flutist Sam Most is 
playing clarinet a la Benny although he 
concentrates mostly on the former 
instrument. The flute although con- 

demned by many critics as out of place in 
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jazz continues to develop more and more 
popularity. Herbie Mann, Frank Wess, 
Gigi Gryce, Buddy Collete, and Danny 
Bank are others who have followed the 
course of Bud Shank. This year saw Al 
Cohn achieve true stardom on tenor and 
he was followed by Bill Perkins (Kenton), 
Dave Pell (Les Brown), Frar:x Foster and 
Frank Wess (Basie), Richie Kamuca 
(Herman), Sam Margolis, and Bill Hol- 
man. Cohn, Pell, Perkins, Kamuca, and 
Holman are all of the Modern school 
while Foster, Wess, and Margolis are hard 
swingers. 

A true loss was the death of young 
Bob Gordon who showed promise of be- 
coming Gerry Mulligan’s closest rival on 
the baritone. . 

The alto sax featured some excellent 
talent although there was a bumper crop 
of second rate “Birds”. Most outstanding 
however were Chariie Mariano, Lennie 
Niehaus, Gigi Gryce, and Phil Woods. 

Before I leave the reedmen I think 
some words are warranted about clarin- 
etist Raymond Burke. I hesitated to 
mention him as a new Star because he has 


RUBY BRAFF with SAM MARGOLIS and EDDIE HUBBLE 
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been in jazz longer than almost anyone I 
have written about thus far. But this year 
he has recorded extensively thus enhanc- 
ing hs former reputation which was more 
or less legendary. Burke is a true New 
Orelanian in every sense and he is prob- 
ably the best white musician New Orleans 
has ever produced. Strangely enough his 
tone and touch are identical to Giuffre 
even though their styles of music are a 
world apart. Hearing Burke is a pleasure 
that traditional lovers cherish in regard to 
new faces since we must wait for 
European recordings to hear some real 
authentic New Orleans clarinet, for 
example: Fawkes, Luter, Sunshine and 
Schilperoort. 

The foundation of a good jazz unit— 
the rhythm section—produced fine solo- 
ists. Although many musicians I have 
named are not essentially new, their 
achievement in popularity was. For 
example, Sir Charles Thompson was the 
most delightful new star of the year even 
though he had been around for some 
time. His free swinging style gave rise 
to another Basie-ish pianist, Nat Pierce. 
An excellent arranger for many of the 
big “progressive units”, Pierce has a 
distinct feeling for Swing. Claude 
Willamson, Hampton Hawes, John 
Williams, and Pete Jolly led the strict 
modernists. 

PERCY HEATH 

One of the most underrated members 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet is Percy 
Heath who along with Curtis Counce 
were the bassists of the year performing 
on many, many record dates. Drummers 
Stan Levey, Osie Johnson, and Chico 
Hamilton contributed to the vital part of 
the rhythm section while the more 
lyrical guitar produced Howard Roberts 
Barry Galbraith, and Bill Jennings (Wild 
Bill Davis). Singers also had a good year 
with blues singer Joe Williams and song- 
stress Carmen MacCrae being the better 
of the newcomers. The rejuvenated 
Basie band was the only “new” arrival in 
big band jazz. 

Everything considered with all the 
array of names before you, it has been 
quite a year! 

The Voice of America “Music U.S.A. 


ALWAYS FIRST with the LATEST — 


Watch our Window 
for new Releases. 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector. 


New, Secondhand and EP /LP Discs. 
(EP’s /LP’s sent POST FREE). 


Records sent abroad free of Purchase 
Tax 


WANTS LIST WELCOMED 


J.R.R.A.—of course 


show which presents two hours of jazz 
announced that it has received more than 
10,000 letters since the beginning of the 
year. About five months ago the program 
offered some free photos of Armstrong 
and Ellington, since then they have been 
swamped with letters (some 3,000) written 
in twenty different languages. The Voice 
has decided that since this popularity is 
so widespread, particularly in Munich 
and Scandanavia and its focal point, 
Tangiers, that it is planning to set up 
stations in the Philippines and Okinawa. 
The two excellent disc jockeys who do 
the show are Willis Conover and Ray 
Michaels. 

A new musical show based on the 
development of jazz is due to open in 
Boston next month. It is titled “Jazz 
Getaway” with book by Robert Sylvester 
and a score compiled by Sy Oliver. The 
starring role will be held by Eartha Kitt 
and the bands to be featured will be 
Wilbur de Paris and his New Orleans Jazz 
Band. Hal Schaefer and his Manhattan 
Moderns, and Art Hodes and his Windy 


City Six. 
FEATHER’S BOOK 

Leonard Feather’s “Encyclopedia of 
Jazz” has received excellent reviews as 
a monumental work. The book contains 
1,065 biographies. Steve Allen devoted 
one of his “Tonight” TV shows to the 
book and had different groups to typify 
the different phases of jazz. Wild Bill 
Davison, Joe Marsala ,and Lou McGarity 
were featured in the Dixieland section and 
played “Way Down Yonder in New 
Orleans”. Boogie Woogie was represented 
by Sammy Price doing “Honky Tonk 
Train Blues”. A large group featuring 
Sonny Stitt, Serg Chaloff, and Boots 
Mussulli did a boppish “Stomping At The 
Savoy”. The Bud Power Trio with Oscar 
Pettiford and Art Blakey represented 
Progressive Jazz and performed excel- 
lently. 

On “Monitor”, the new “spectacular” 
radio show which runs through Saturday 
and Sunday of each week end, the Muggsy 
Spanier band was heard live from the 
Blue Note in Chicago. Muggsy played 
“Royal Garden Blues” and “Mood 
Indigo”. From New York the Modern 
Jazz Quartet and Lucky Thompson were 
also heard, and from the Hickory House 
the Marion McPartland Trio did an 
exciting rendition of “Foggy Day”. 

Down at Miami Beach, Florida, the 
winter vacationland of the United States, 
the season is under way and musical 
talent is gathering at this famous resort. 
The La Ronde Supper Club of the new 
fabulous Fontainbleau Hotel is featuring 
vocalist Teddi King. Trombonist Bill 
Harris and his combo are _ featured 
nightly at the Dream Lounge of the 
Johnina Hotel. The excellent Mandy 
Campo Latin American band are at the 
Regency Room of the Empress Hotel. 

The most popular jazz unit in Miami 
Beach is Preacher Rollo and his Saints 
at the Shoremede Hotel. They are up- 
holding the Dixieland tradition at the 
Shoremede for their fifth consecutive 
year. It is unusual that “Preacher” Rollo 
Laylan is not a born Southerner. He was 
born in Wisconsin, migrated to 
Tennessee, and is now a_ permanent 


resident of Florida. In all, Rollo and his 
Saints have now been “Dixielanding” in | 


Florida for eight years. Rollo told me 
his first band date was with his mother’s 
band “Gert Laylan’s Syncopaters.” His 
mother, who recently passed away, was 
one of the great ragtime piano players 
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of her times. From his mother’s combo 
Rollo moved on to drum for Otto 
Anderson’s Band. His next date was in 
Madison, Wisconsin, with Joe Mae's 
Jazz Band. It was at this time Bunny 
Berigan came into town with a cauple 
of jazzmen looking for a date. As Rollo 
related the story, he took Bunny down 
to the booking agent for a tryout and 
when Bunny “practically blew them out 
of the room” the agent decided that 
instead of booking Bunny with one of 
the local bands “it might be best” to 
organise a band around Berigan with 
Rollo as the drummer. 

The Preacher's present “Saints” 
consists of Tommy Justice on cornet, 
Jerry Gorman on _ trombone, Ernie 
Goodson on clary (Tony Parenti having 
left the band to play at Cafe Metropole 
in New York), Al Mattucci on_ bass, 
Rollo on drums, and Marie Marcus, 
piano. The Saints offer an excellent 
variety of numbers and in addition to 
the standard Dixieland tunes, give a fine 
rendition of “Coney Island Washboard” 
——a good number which is very seldom 
heard in the East. Another number not 
heard often was “Save That Confederate 
Money Boys, the South Will Rise 
Again” on which the entire group do a 
very clever vocal. 

Preacher Rollo is a fine drummer, his 
good steady beat keeping the band under 
control at all times. He tells me that he 
and the rest of the group are all in 
private business of one kind or another 
during the daylight hours. They are all 
true jazzmen being the only real Dixie- 
land group down here. Being surrounded 
as they are by Latin music and the Rock 
and Roll stuff, they are under constant 
pressure from the cash customers for 
comedy or popular music. In view of 
this I say, a round of applause for 
“Preacher” Rollo Laylan and his Saints 
who play and will continue to play the 
type of jazz they love—Dixieland ! 
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DISCOMANIA 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


33. R. M. C. 


One of the more obscure labels 
affiliated with Paramount was R.MLC. 
Two specimens are known, the first in 
my collection and the second (see cut) in 
Perry Armagnac’s. 


8503 ALOHA LAND (245, 33060A) 

Hawaiian Guitar—Flute (no artist named 

HAWAIIAN TWILIGHT (664-1 33068B) 
Guitars (no artist named 


8505 MY WILD IRISH ROSE 
(6272, 50032-A) 
MOTHER MACHREE 
(626-3 50032-B) 
both sides as by JOHN MORRISON 
—Vocal solo. 


The 33000 and 50000 numbers are the 
original Paramount catalogue numbers; 
the first coupling is actually by Frank 
Ferera, the second by Ernest Davis. 
Labels are navy blue with gold print; the 
Record Manufacturing Company (whose 
initials form the label name) credited on 
the label was probably the predecessor 
of the American Manufacturing Co., of 
Framingham, Mass., which the 
Tremont and Boy Scout records using 
Cameo masters. 


34. BIX—VOCALIST ? 


Laurie Simmonds of Hitchin, Herts., 
writes to ask if I know of any records 
on which Bix Beiderbecke’s voice can be 
heard, speaking or singing. I do not know 
of any, but am not aurally familiar with 
all his records by any means. Can any 
one shed light on this question ? 


35. QKEH ENGINEERS 


In last July’s issue of this rag, Stanley 
Dance suggested that the names of the 
engineers who ran_ the _ recording 
machines for Okeh in the 1920s should 
be determined, so they could be credited 
with their part in making so many fine 
recordings, by Oliver, Williams, etc. At 
last. one item in my fund of otherwise 
useless knowledge is put to use! 

Okeh’s  non-New York recordings 
were all done with mobile units, set up 
for a few days at a time in various 
cities like Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, New Orleans and Dallas. Con- 
temporary trade journals, such as 
Phonograph Talking Machine 
Weekly. refer to these safaris, mention 
some of the artists recorded, and some- 
times names the technical men. Ralph 
S. Peer was in charge of at least one 
Chicago session, in October, 1923; and 


on a recording tour through the midwest 
in December. 1924, the recording was 
done by George S. Jeffers and Peter 
Decker. Jack Gardener’s orchestra cut 14 
titles in Dallas on this tour. 

Ralph Peer was mentioned by Cow 
Ccw Davenport (in JAZZ RECORD 27, 
page 7) as a talent scout from New York, 
who heard Davenport down South and 


‘induced him to go to New York, where 


he looked up Clarence Williams and then 
recorded for Okeh with Dora Carr. 
Recent articles on Sonny Terry and 
Tommy McClennan in JAZZ 
MONTHLY disclose tantalising glimpses 
of the activities of these scouts, to whom 
we owe so much. The Lomaxes of course 
have received due recognition, but what 
of the nameless others, working for 
large companies like Victor, Columbia 
and Paramount, who regularly toured 
the South and turned up men like Blind 
Lemon Jefferson, Blind Willie Johnson 
and Frank Stokes? Their stories would 
be well worth hearing. 


36. MR. JELLY LORD 

JAZZ DIRECTORY lists one title, 
under the name Frances Hereford, as 
a Jelly Roll Morton accompaniment. 
Now, the Gennett ledgers reveal a pair 
of titles by this singer, as follows: 


MISS FRANCES HEREFORD, § acc. 
piano (vocal blues; race) “From New 
York”, April 20 ,1928. 

GEX 1201,-A_ I’ve Seen My Baby 

Reject 

GEX 1202, -A_ Jelly Roll Blues Reject 


We all know whose tune the second 
title is, and the first is also rumoured 
to have been cut by Morton. Alas, the 
ledgers do not name the accompanist. 
and unless someone comes up with a 
test pressing we will never know 
whether Mr. Jelly did in fact play piano 
on this date. 


37. FATS WALLER 

A new, but unissued, Waller item has 
teen discovered in the Victor files by 
Brian Rust, to whom “thanks” for the 
info 


SIX HOT BABIES--cornet; trombone; 
clarinet; Nat Shilkret, piano: Waller, 
organ, guitar; drums. Camden, 
New Jersey. Nov 17, 1926. 

BVE-36775 ALL GOD’S CHILLUN 

GOT WINGS 


This matrix adjoins Waller's organ 
solos of St. Louis Blues (36773-1) and 
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(36774-4) on 


Avenue’ Blues 
Victor 20357, cut the same day. 


Lenox 


Standard discographizs persist in 
naming the bassist on this group’s ONE 
HOUR/HELLO LOLA as AI Morgan. 
These sides were cut in New York on 
November 14, 1929. However, Morgan 
is just as assuredly named as being on 
the Jones and Collins Astoria Hot Eight 
date, recorded in New Orleans, Novem- 
ber 15, 1929-—-one day later. If he is on 
one, he can hardly be on the other, jet 
transport being unknown in those days. 
Chicago on one day, New York the next 

yes, very easily, with 16-hour rail 
service; but New Orleans and New York, 
no! 

Morgan’s biographies state that he 
played with Fate Marable on_ the 
riverboats (1926-29), with Jones and 
Collins (New Orleans, 1929), came to 
New York (1929 or 1930), and joined 
Cab Calloway (1930-36). I personally be- 
lieve Morgan is on the Jones-Collins 
date, not on the Nov. 14 Mound City 
Blue Blowers date, and probably not on 
the TAILSPIN BLUES (Sept. 25, 1929) 
date either. Reinforcement comes from 
Coleman Hawkins, whose tenor sax 
solos on ONE HOUR and HELLO 
LOLA are classics; he was quoted in 
the magazine SWING MUSIC, Decem- 
ber, 1939, page 6, and named _ the 
personnel for that date as usually given 
but with Pops Foster on bass instead of 
Morgan. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the 
bassist of the ONE HOUR) session 
should be changed from Morgan to 
Foster. 


39. LEMUEL FOWLER 

Several different takes of this pianist’s 
(sveilled out as above, on the label) 
piano solos were issued; I have noted 
covies of Columbia A3959 with all the 
following takes: 


81107-4 (Satisfied Blues) backed with 
81108-2 (Blues Mixture). 

81107-4 backed with 81108-5 

81107-5 backed with 81108-5 

81107-5 backed with 81108-7 


The Columbia files indicate that 
81107-1, -2. -3 and 81108-i, -2. -3. -4, 
were recorded on July 3, 1923; while 
remakes 81107-4, -5, -6 and 81108-5, - 
-7, -8, were cut on July 19, 1923. The 
above couplings can be sorted out 
accordinely. (See JAZZ DIRECTORY, 
page 465). 
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You must already know that Dick 
Twardzik, Chet Baker’s twenty-four year 
old pianist, died in Paris on October 21 
It is possible, however, that Dick’s tragic 
death left you unmoved when the news 
broke. 

His work was virtually unknown in 
Britain, also the details of his short 
career. None of the few records he made 
has been released here yet. The London 
concert he should have played on October 
23 had to go on without him. 

But those of us who had heard Dick 
play were not unmoved. And those of 
us who had met him socially were moved 
beyond measure, for he was a charming, 
amusing, stimulating companion desp‘te 
the tensions which cut short his life, as 
articulate in conversation as he was at 
the keyboard, not too serious but never 
superficial, an immature lad who might 
have grown into an important man. 

WITH HAMPTON 

Dick was born’ Richard Henry 
Twardzik, in Danvers, Mass., and he 
made his professional debut with Serge 
Chaloff's group in Boston as recently as 
1951. The next few years found him 
working spasmodically, first with Charlie 
Parker and Charlie Mariano, then out of 
Boston and into strange territory on a 
cross-country hop with Lionel Hampton 
and friends. 

No record dates came Dick’s way until 
just a few months ago when he made an 
album with Chaloff for Storyville, the 
Boston label operated by George Wein. 
A Twardzik composition entitled “The 
Fable of Mabel” is reported to be the 


DICK TWARDZIK 
accompanies CHET BAKER 
at a concert held in 
ROUEN CATHEDRAL 


major attraction of this set (Teddy 
Charles, in a “Metronome” review, de- 
scribed it as “sort of ‘Streetcar Named 
Desire’ kind of writing . . . head and 
shoulders above everything else”). Not 
having heard it, however, I cannot pass a 
personal opinion. 

Then Dick cut four sides of a trio 
album for Pacific Jazz, still unreleased 
in America at the time of writing. He 
joined Chet Baker towards the end of 
this summer, came to Europe with him, 
and made one final set of records with 
Chet for Blue Star in France. These 
should come out here before long through 
Decca’s Felsted subsidiary. 

A WELL SCHOOLED MUSICIAN 

It remains to be seen whether any sides 
he waxed did full justice to Dick’s talents, 
but the examples cited above should give 
the world at least some idea of his style. 
He was a thoroughly able pianist, a well- 
schooled musician with years of classical 
training behind him, and he consciously 
applied all he had learned to jazz with- 
out losing the spontaneity and swing 
which breathe life into our kind of music. 

Not everything he attempted came off. 
I mentioned to him once that some of 
his conceptions reminded me a little of 
Dave Brubeck’s, and he seemed genuinely 
hurt. Brubeck doesn’t swing, he said. He 
isn’t a jazzman. 

Dick idolised Thelonious Monk, yet 
he never tried to copy Thelonious. Only 
an occasional, sta'sbed note behind Chet’s 
vocals gave the «ast hint of a direct 
Monk influence. He wanted to “be him- 
self’, and this meant he had to allow his 


MIKE BUTCHER 


DICK TWARDZIK 


fluent technique full reign, making 
systematic use of the entire piano key- 
board, generally eschewing single-note 
lines in favour of tontrapuntal and rich 
harmonic devices. 

His touch encompassed a_ wide 
dynamic range, but the flexible authority 
of his phrasing added a rhythmic kick to 
most of the things he played, no matter 
how delicate. 

I think that Dick, had he lived on, 
would have devoted must of his time to 
composition, leading groups of his own, 
or working as a soloist. He sometimes 
failed to bring out the best in Chet 
(Maurice Vandair is doing that right now) 
because Baker, like most jazzmen, re- 
sponds most readily to what most 
musicians would now call a_ wailing 
accompaniment. 

Twardzik could wiil. He could also do 
many other, more cerebral things. I met 
him only a handful of times, but I feel 
the loss .on a personal as well as an 
artistic level. Rest in peace, Dick. In 
the peace you failed to find during your 
last years on earth. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-Hand items and detetions, 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centr. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


Open every— 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 
MONDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
evening 


EUROPE’S HUB OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
THE 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


at Mack’s, 100 C ‘ford Street, London, W.1. 
THREE kh.wSIDENT BANDS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
> CHRIS BARBER 


SANDY BROWN 
and visits from leading Traditional Bands 


CLuB DETAILS FROM 
H.L.C. 

8 Gt. Chapel Street, 
London, W.1. 
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VIC DiCKENSON 


It is a remarkable fact that with all the 
changes that jazz has undergone in the 
past few years, the great creators (both 
soloists and bands) have never altered 
basically. Naturally, a few modern 
phrases have crept in here and there— 
a healthy sign, proving that the musician 
is not merely living in a world of his own, 
but is aware of the progress around him. 
It has always been the mid-period style, 
or the mainstream, to which he has 
returned for his inspiration, and it is a 
truism to say that, what is good never 
really grows stale. Those who preach the 
eternal verities will always remain even if 
fashion discards them for a time, and the 
mid-period, when jazz was maturing, gave 

us something of very lasting value. 

Jazz will continue to progress, and in 
the hands of such groups as the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, will produce something 
good, for a forward movement in any art 
form is essential. But the styles which 
have gone before will still be kept alive, 
if they are valid. Can one doubt this 
when one hears the music of such artists 
as Armstrong, Morton, Hawkins or Lester 
Young? 


COUNT BASIE 


It is much the same with the big bands. 
Way back in the thirties the wonderful 
swinging Count Basie orchestra was play- 
ing the blue and it is still doing just that! 
A soloist here or there may sound a trifle 
more modern, but tenor players Wess and 
Foster still carry on the great line insti- 
gated by Herschel Evans and Lester 
Young. L & P has written much on the 
present Basie band so I need not repeat 
his views. The main point is that there is 
nothing “cool” about the sound it makes. 

The small groups from the modern 
band correspond roughly to the “Kansas 
City” groups of before the war. Again 
there are modern overtones, but the beat 
is still there and the musiz is “het” in 
the best sense of the word. Vogue LDE 
126 “Joe Newman & The Boys In The 
Band” features the tenors of Frank 
Foster and Frank Wess; the baritone of 
Charlie Fowlkes: the trombone of Henry 
Coker; with rhythmic support by Freddy 
Green, guitar; Basie, piano and organ; Ed 
Jones bass and Gus Johnson drums. 
Newman leads on trumpet, and he is 
perhaps the ‘itstanding member of the 


present Basie band. With a fine broad 
tone and a biting attack, he always has 
something of interest to say. Of the 
tenors, I prefer Frank Wess—-who also 
plays a fine flute. He follows the lyrical 
style of the late Herschel Evans and the 
more I hear of him, the more I like what 
he does. Foster on the other hand, is of 
the Lester Young school—but a way 
behind, in my opinion. His angular lines 
and harsh tone sound ugly to my ears, 
and he has a distressing habit of allow- 
ing his phrases to drift away into nothing. 
Of the six titles, two versions of fine old 
standards, “Confessin’”, “These Foolish 
Things’—both make wonderful listening. 
“Things” features Wess on tenor, while 
“Confessin’ * contains some nice Newman 
trumpet. “Ingin’ The Ooh” is a near 
relation of “Swinging The Blues”, but 
needs full band treatment. The rather 
trite riffs cry out for full brass and 
reeds but neverthless, there are some 
worthwhile passages. “Peter Pan”, a 
32 bar lightly swinging little piece, has 
some wonderful Newman trumpet and a 
nice half chorus of Frank Wess flute. 
The rest of the titles are uv to standard. 
JOE NEWMAN 

Joe Newman, with members of the 
Basie Band again appears on Vanguard 
PPT 12001. This is a magnificent LP. 
Everyone acquits himself with dis- 
tinction, with Newman outstanding. 

“Blue For Slim” is a beautiful com- 

position which shows him at his best. 
“The Sleeper’, a charming little tune, 
rocks along nicely at medium tempo. 
Apart from some more fine trumoet. 
Foster and Wess are in good form, and 
there is some easy blowing from trom- 
bonist Matthew. 
“Close Quarters”, a fast side, is a typical 
Basie type of offering which really swings. 
The arrangement is by Foster, and I 
particularly like the scoring behind 
Johnny Acea’s piano, and the backing to 
Wess’s flute solos. ‘Joe’s Beguines”’ is 
another fine track on which everyone 
gets a chance and only Foster strixes a 
jarring note on+my ears. 

The notes by Stanley Dance are intelli- 
gent and enlightening. 

Also from the Vogue list come two 
EP’s by Earl Hines and his Orchestra 
(EPV 1059 & 1050). Made in 1946, these 
tracks could have been produced at any 
time in the thirties, or even today. There 
is plenty of Earl’s wonderful and ageless 
piano and some early examples of the 
late Wardell Gray tenor playing. Again 
the fine sleeve notes are by Stan Dance 
It is interesting to compare these with the 
fine Erskine Hawkins LP on Vogue. The 
Hawkins titles were made in the fifties 
but they differ littie from what Hines and 
his band (or Basie for that matter) were 
doing years before. This is typical Har- 
lem dance music. Hawkins has never 


really hit the top, but his group has 


D. STEWART-BAXTER 


always been a_ favourite with the 
coloured folk. It plays straight forward 
big band jazz with precision and beat- 
nothing sensational, but the essence of 
jazz is there. 

The new Vanguard label present us 
with two discs featuring Ruby Braff. The 
Vic Dickenson Septet (PPT 12000) LP is 
a two title affair, with Dickenson trom- 
bone: Braff, trumpet; Edmond Hall, 
clarinet; Sir Charles Thompson, piano; 
Steve Jordan, guitar; Walter Page. bass: 
and Les Erskine, drums. It is a series of 
wonderful solos, and although in the past 
I have never thought a great deal of Vic 
Dickenson’s trombone, I now realise how 
futile it was to judge him from the few 
psuedo-Dixieland sides I had heayd, for 
he is not a tailgate man, but is a pure 
mainstreamer. He blows some exciting 
and fluid stuff on both “Jeepers Creepers” 
and “Russian Lullaby”. 

Sir Charles Thompson is a most subtle 

anist with a strerg leaning towards the 
Basie style, but ait) ‘gh I was surprised 
to find just how gu od he is, nevertheless 
Braff is the star for me. How he blows, 
and with what a ravishing tone! He has 
attack and a never ending flow of ideas, 
and his playing is as modern as to- 
morrow’s 1ewspaper, and yet as old as 
jazz itself. 

MEL POWELL 

Lastly I come to the Mel Powell Trio 
(PPL 11000) and here I find myself lost 
for words and adjectives! Three years of 
study under Hindemith has done some- 
thing to Mel Powell and he reappears on 
the jazz scene as a transformed musician. 
Playing with tremendous drive and yet 
with classical delizacy he has produced 
a memorable record. The perfect under- 
standing between the three musicians (the 
others are Braff and Bobby Donaldson, 
drums) is almost uncanny. From the 
profoundly moving “Bouquet” with its 
interesting chord changes (here the Hinde- 
mith influence can be plainly heard) to 
such standards as “Button Up Your Over- 
coat” one is held enthralled. At the mere 
mention of Hindemith some of my read- 
ers will, | fear, make up their mind that 
this musiz is not for them yet, while I 
admit it is a long way from Papa Bunk, 
it is still great jazz. 

Where it comes into the scheme of 
things I don’t know, or care very much 
it has drive, it is not psuedo intelle-tual, 
but it is music that appeals to both the 
intellect and the heart, and if any other 
record in the coming year gives me half 
as much pleasure then | will consider 
this to be a real bumper jazz year! 

In reply to all those who have written 
both to me personally and to the paper, 
let me say that next month I will be 
writing entirely for those of you who like 
the blues. It has been a long time since 
I dealt with one of my favourite jazz 
forms, 
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WILLIAM GEARY 


UIN 


27th December 


7th July 1949 


A DISCOGRAPHY BY 
G. W. George Hulme 


LA B E L A B B R E VIA T | (6) N S PhH Philips (Dutch & German) 
Pu Purist (British) 
AM American Music (U.S.A.) Ga Gazell (Swedish) Riv Riverside (U.S.A.) 
Aust Austroton (German) GTE Good Time Jazz (British) TP Test Pressing (U.S.A.) 
BN Blue Note (U.S.A.) GTF Good Time Jazz (French) VD V-Disc (U.S.A.) 
BrE Brunswick (British) GT) Good Time Jazz (U.S.A.) Ve Vogue (British) 
BrG Brunswick (German) HMA His Master’s Voice (Australian) Vi Victor (U.S.A.) 
BS Blue Star (French) HMV His Master’s Voice (British) Vo Vocalian (British) 
Car Carousel (U.S.A.) HOJ History of Jazz (Italian) WOR WOR Recording Studio (U.S.A.) 
Co Columbia (U.S.A.) Jay ay (U.S.A.) WRT World Radio Transcription (U.S.A.) 
CoE Columbia (British) IC Jazz Collector (British) 
Com Commodore (U.S.A.) Jl Jazz Information GSA.) Acknowledgements: 

x Cava-Tone (U.S.A.) JM Jazz Man (U.S.A.) I should like to thank Derrick Stewart-Baxter, 
Cx Climax (Dutch & Germin) JMB Jazz Man (British) Derek Coller and Walter Allen for their hep and 
De Decca (U.S.A.) JMLE Jazz Man Limited Edition (U.S.A.) assistance. 

DeF Decca (French) JS Jazz Se‘ection (French) Additi and Cor 

Di Disc (U.S.A.) Ju Jubitee (U.S.A.) I would welcome any additions or corrections 
El ~ Electrola (German) Mel Me'odisc (British) to this discography. Any such information, no 
Em Embassy (Danish) Met Metronome (Swedish) matter how small, should be sent to me at 

Esq Esquire (British) Mu Music (Italian) 115, Duke Road, Chiswick, 

Fw Foikways (U.S.A.) PhE Philips (British) London, W.4 


BUNK JOHNSON’S ORIGINAL SUPERIOR BAND 

Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Jim Robinson, trombone, George Lewis, 
clarinet; Walter Decou, piano; Lawrence Marrero, banjo; Austin 
Young, bass; Ernest Rogers, drums. 


New Orleans. 11th June, 1942. 


MLB-132 Yes, Lord, I'm Crippled JMLE 2; JM 17 
MLB-133 Down By The River JM 8: JMB 8; Fw FP5S7 
MLB-134 Storyville Blues JM 10: Ga 1033; Em 130 
MLB-135 Weary Blues JM 9; JMB 9; Ga 1012; Em 193 
MLB-136 Bunk’s Blues JM 10; Ga 1033; Em 130 
MLB-137 Moose March JM 9: JMB 9: Ga 1012; Em 193 
MLB-138 Pallet On The Floor JM 16 
MLB-139 Ballin’ The Jack JM 16 
MLB-140 Panama JM 8; JMB 8 


BUNK JOHNSON talking 


samz2 session. 


MLB-141 Bunk’s Life Story A JMLE 1 
MLB-142 Bunk’s Life Story C JMLE 2 
MLB-143 Bunk’s Life Story B JMLE 1 


rev. JM 17 by Wally Rose. 


BUNK JOHNSON’S JAZZ BAND 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Albert Warner, trombone; George 
Lewis, clarinet; Walter Decou, piano; Lawrence Marrero, banjo: 
Chester Zardis, bass; Edgar Mosley, drums. 

New Orleans. Autumn 1942 
Big Chief Battle Axe JI test pressing only 
Big Chief Battle Axe 
JI 13: Com DL30007, CEP80 
JI 14; Com DL30007, CEP80 


4657-1A 
4657-1B 


4658-2A « Dusty Rag 


4659-3A Franklin Street Blues 
JI 12; Com DL30007, CEP79 
4659-3B Franklin Street Blues 
JI test pressing only. 
4560-4A The Thriller Rag JI 11; Com DL30007, CEP79 
4661-SA Sobbin’ Blues No. 2 JI 16; Com DL30007 
4661-5B Sobbin’ Blues JI 14; Com DL30007. CEP80 
4662-6A When I Leave The World Behind 
JI 11; Com DL30007, CEP79 
4653-7A Sometimes My Burden is so Hard to Bea 
JI 16; Com DL30007 
4664-7A Blue Bells Goodbye 
JI 13; Com DL30007, CEP80 
4665-9A Shine JI 15; Com DL30007 
4666-10A Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula 
JI 15; Com DL30007 
4667-11A Weary Blues JI 12; Com DL30007, CEP79 


THIS IS BUNK JOHNSON TALKING 
Bunk Johnson talking and whistling, with musical examples by 
the 1944-45 band (q.v.) dubbed in. 
New Orleans. 1942. 
Talking about: 


Adam Oliver’s Band AM 643 
Buddy Bolden’s Band AM 643 
Buddy Bolden’s Style AM 643 
Tony Jackson At The Big 25 AM 643 
Funeral Parades AM 643 


Pete Lala’s and Dago Tony's Tonks 
AM 643 


BUNK JOHNSON (piano solos) 
possibly New Orleans. 1942. 


Maple Leaf Rag AM 643 
Baby I'd Love To Steal You AM 643 


BUNK JOHNSON (trumpet solos) 
Recorded at a concert in the Geary Theatre. 
San Francisco. April, 1943. 
Maple Leaf Rag and other titles 
Private (unissued} 


BUNK JOHNSON AND BERTHA GONSOULIN 
(trumpet) (piano) 
San Francisco. May 1943. 
Make Me A Pallet On The Floor AM 643 
(4 takes of this were made but only 
takes 1, 2 and 4 are used on AM 643) 
During April and May 1943 a number of other recordings 
were made by Johnson when he played at a concert and lecture 
arranged by Rudi Blesh and The San Francisco Museum of Art. 
None has been issued. 
During late 1943 and early 1944 Johnson played with members 
of the Yerba Buena Jazz Band in San Francisco. There were 
concerts and broadcasts and some recordings were made. It 
has been reported that some 90 recordings exist. In addition 
a series of genuine recording sessions took place in January 1944 
and from these 8 titles have been issued. In some cases, notably 
“Ory’s Creole Trombone” the issued master is made uD of 
sections of a number of takes joined together. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND THE YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
personnel includes Bunk Johnson, trumpet: Turk Murphy, 
trombone; Ellis Horne, clarinet. 

Probably concert or broadcast transcriptions 
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San Francisco. 1943-44. 
Careless Love WOR 115 
Ory’s Creole Trombone WOR 115 


Dusty Rag 
Maryland, My Maryland 


BUNK JOHNSON AND THE YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet and vocal; Turk Murphy, trombone; 
Ellis Horne, clarinet; Burt Bales, piano; Pat Patton, banjo; 
Squire Girsback, bass or * tuba; Clancey Hayes, drums and 
vocal: Sister Lottie Peavey, vocal. 

A series of sessions in San Francisco. January 1944. 


LK 189-2 Nobody’s Fault But Mine (vcl SLP 
GTJ 37, L—17, EP1016; 
GTE GV2176, LDG110; 
GTF LD198, JS&45; 
LK 190-2 When I Move To The Sky (vcl SLP) 
GT) 37, L—I7, EPI016: 
GTE GV2176, LDG110; 
GTF LD198, JS845; 
CAV-112 2 : 19 Blues (vcl CH) CT 350; GTJ 34, 45034, 
L—17; GTE 34, GV2181, 
LDGI110; GTF LD198, JS860; 
RM 401 Ace In The Hole* (vcl CH) 
(CAV-113) TP RM401/2; CT 350; Jay 5; 
GTJ 34, 45034, L—17; JC N2:; 
GTE 34, GV2181, LDG110; 
GTF LD198, JS860: 
LK 205 The Girls Go Crazy 
Gi 38, L—17; GFE 'GV2212, 
LDG110; GTF LD198, JS861; 
LK 206 Ory’s Creole Trombone* 
GTJ 38, L—17; GTE GV2212, 
LGDI110; GTF LD198, JS861; 
RM 402 Careless Love TP RM401/2; Jay 5; JC N2; 
(LK 231) GTJ 63; L—17, EP1016, 
45063; GTF LD198, JS844: 
GTE 63, GV2182, LDG110: 
LK 232 Down By The Riverside (vel BJ) 


GTJ 63, 45063, EP1016, 
L—17; GTF LD198, JS844; 
GTE 63, GV2182, LDG110; 
TP RM401/2 labelled Bunk Johnson with Ex-members of Lu 
Watters Yerba Buena Jazz Band. 
ng labelled Bunk Jnhnson Joins The Yerba Buena Jazz 
and. 
aid 5 labelled Bunk Johnson with the Original Lu Watters 
and. 
JC N2 labelled Lu Watters’s Band with Bunk Johnson. 


BUNK JOHNSON’S V-DISC VETERANS 

Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Floyd O’Brien, trombone; Wade 
Waley. clarinet; Fred Washington, piano; Frank Pasley, guitar; 
Red Callender, bass; Lee Young, drums. 


San Francisco. April 1944. 
Mama’s Gone Goodbye WRT 34/35; 
Careless Love WRT 34/35: 
I Ain’t Gonna Give WRT 34/35. 
Spicy Advice WRT 34/35; Car 2502; Pu 1001: 
Ballin’ The Jack WRT 34/35; 
Panama WRT 34/35: 
Arkansas Blues WRT 34/35; Car 2502; Pu 1001; 
Lowdown Blues WRT 34/35; 


Second masters of “Spicy Advice” and “I Ain’t Gonna Give” 
are known but may not be from this session. 

Car labelled as by Bunk Johnson’s Ragtime Band. 

Pu labelled as by Bunk & his Stompers. 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Jim Robinson, trombone; George 
Lewis, clarinet; Lawrence Marrero, banjo; Alcide Pavageau, 
bass: Baby Dodds, drums. 
30th July, 1944. 
AM 


109 


New Orleans. 
St. Louis Blues 
add Jim Little (Sidney Brown), tuba; 
same session 
110 Lowdown Blues AM V23S3, 647; 
BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 
Same except omit Little and add Myrtle Jones, vocal. 
New Orleans. 31st July, 1944. 


201 test (no trumpet) AM test 
202 Sister Kate AM reject 
203 Sister Kate AM reject 
204 Sister Kate AM reject 
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205 Blue As I Can Be (vcl MJ) AM 
206 Blue As I Can Be (vcl MJ) AM 647 
207 See See Rider (vcl MJ) AM 
208 Precious Lord (vcl MJ) AM 
209 Life Will be Sweeter One Day (vcl MJ) 

AM reject 
210 Life Will be Sweeter One Day (vcl MJ) 
211 St. Louis Blues AM V252 
712. Tiger Rag AM 
213 Tiger Rag AM V251; 
214 New Iberia Blues AM 
215 New Iberia Blues AM V257; 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 
As last except omit Jones. 


New Orleans. 1st August, 1944. 
AM 


399 Blues (untitled) 

BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 

As last. New Orleans. 2nd August, 1944. 
401 When The Saints Go Marching In AM 638; 
402 When The Saints Go Marching In) AM V252; 
403 

404 

405 

406 Darktown Strutter’s Ball AM 
407 Darktown Strutter’s Ball AM V256 
408 Lord You're Good To Me AM 
409 Lord You're Good To Me AM 647; 
410 Careless Love AM 
411 Careless Love AM V258, 647: 
412 Panama AM 
413 Panama AM 
414 Panama AM V255; 
415 See See Rider AM V251, 638: 
416 Blues (untitled) AM 638: 


Since the last title was recorded after midnight it was, strictly 
speaking, recorded on August 3rd. 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 


As last. New Orleans, 3rd August, 1944. 
501 Weary Blues AM reject 
502 Weary Blues AM reject 
503 Weary Blues AM reject 
504 Clarinet Marmalade AM reject 
505 Clarinet Marmalade 
506 Yes Yes In Your Eyes AM V253; 
507 
508 
509 Streets Of The City AM 647: 
510 Walk Thru The Streets Of The City 
AM V256; 
S11 
$12 Sister Kate AM 
513 Sister Kate AM V257 
514 Weary Blues AM V258; 
515 After You've Gone AM 647; 
516 Alabama Bound AM reject 
517 Alabama Bound AM 
BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 
As last. New Orleans. 4th August, 1944. 
601 
602 
603 
604 
605 When You Wore A Tulip AM V255,; 
606 Sugar Foot Stomp AM 
607 Sugar Foot Stomp AM 
BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 
As last New Orleans. 1944-45. 
Lady Be Good AM 
Ballin’ The Jack AM 643: 
Dippermouth Blues AM 643: 
The Waltz You Saved For Me AM 
I'm Making Believe AM 


ESQUIRE JAZZ CONCERT 
Personnel includes Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Louis Armstrong, 
trumpet; Sidney Bechet, soprano sax. 
New York City. 17th January, 1945. 
Basin Street Blues 


(To be concluded in our next issue) 
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We have but recently returned from a 
Paris pilgrimage to hear the Louis 
Armstrong All Stars, and find the labours 
of once again settling down to produce 
a jazz magazine somewhat tedious. 

It was not the fact that Paris upsets us 
~tho’ it might be remarked we find 
certain foods a trifle rich—-it is the 
stupidity of having to undertake what 
was, under the prevailing circumstances 
of an airport strike, an uncomfortable 
journey to hear the great man. 

Armstrong should be allowed to play 
in Great Britain. It is quite wrong that 
in a country such as ours, a pettifogging 
little Union can, for stupid spite (and 
that’s what it all really boils down to) 
forbids the entry of one of the world’s 
greatest artists. 

We know that there is little that can 
be done about it, but we were delighted 
to see the stand the big dailies took on 
this question. The Armstrong story 
received plenty of publicity. and the 
M.U. were made to look nearly as small 
as they really are. 

As for Satchmo himself, well, as 
always he was a joy to see and listen to. 
Everything he does is jazz incarnate, and 
when he enjoys himself, then so do you. 
We had dinner with him one evening, 
and as Hugues Panassié wisely said, it 
is one of life’s happiest experiences he 
just sit and watch and listen to him talk. 
Everything is so completely rhythmic 
tha: when he tells a story in that deep 
bass voice, complete with the chuckle 
which goes deeper than deep. he can and 
does hold you spellbound. 

His band is good enough. but could be 
very much better. The front line of 
Louis, Trummy Young and Edmond 
Hall is splendid, and swing. despite a 
rhythm section which varies between 
lethargy and apathy. Trummy plays 
wondertully, and even when giving in to 
the gallery, displays a fine hot tone and 
a real will to swing. 

It was funny to hear Edmond Hall at 
last with the band, for as long ago as 
1948 we suggested to Louis that Hall was 
the man for the All Stars. We still think 
we were right, for his large tone and 
obvious sympathy with the music. act as 
a nice complement to the playing of 
Louis and Trummy. 

To hear Satchmo at any time is an 
experience not easily forgotten: to hear 
him again in England would’ be 
miraculous. 


JAZZ WRITING COMPETITION 


Owing to the lateness of our publica- 
tion date during the past two months, we 
have been asked to alter the closing date 
for entries for this competition. The 
closing date will therefore be February 
Ist and not January Ist as stated in our 
November issue. 

Articles should be between 1.200 and 
2.000 words and may be about any jazz 
subject you like to choose. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: 

Two Ist prizes of records to the value 
of £5 for the best essay submitted with 


(a) a traditional or mainstream theme; 
(b )a modern theme. 

Two 2nd prizes of records to the 
value of £3. 

Two 3rd prizes of records to the 
value of £1. 

In addition prizes of LP records of your 
own choosing are being offered by the 
following gramophone companies for 
any article published featuring one of 
their recording artists: Brunswick, 
Capitol, Columbia, Decca, H.M.V 
Lendon, Parlophone, Philips, 
Nixa and Vogue. 

VOCAL BY SATCHMO 

About a year ago, our West Coast 
correspondent wrote with enthusiasm 
about a promising young clarinet player 
named Bili Carter who was beginning to 
make a name for himself, though still 
studying at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia. 

In a recent letter to his friend Peter 
Tanner, Bill gives some news of himself 
as follows: 

“When Bob Helm left the Turk 
Murphy band, Turk offered me the job 
as replacement. So I decided to leave 
ye olde college for a quarter and accept. 
After a long tour I am back in New 
York with the band. Turk is planning 
to take over the La Vie En Rose as a 
sort of permanent home from home for 
the band, but I shall be leaving to return 
to Stanford for the opening of the 
winter quarter in January. 

The personnel of the band, other than 
Turk is as follows: Doc Evans, cornet: 
Dick Lammi, banjo; Pete Clute, piano: 
Thad Wilkerson, drums, and myself. Doc 
joined the group two months ago, but 
leaves in December to rejoin his own 
band in Minneapolis. Pete Clute is an- 
other new youngster. He is only twenty- 
two but very promising. 

In New York we played at Basin 
Street with single at the Stuyvesant 
Casino and the Werderman Hall. We 
have also recorded for Columbia. The 
first release will be “Ballad of Mac The 
Knife” and “Maryland, My Maryland”. 
These were made with Billy Butterfield 
on trumpet. The first title is an unusual 
thing from Kurt Weill’s “Threepenny 
Opera”. We made a special version with 
the late Kurt Weill’s wife Lottie Lenya 
singing the vocal for European release 
in German! Louis Armstrong did the 
vecal for the American and presumably 
British release. 
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KING JOE OLIVER 
(Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust) 
This is a 162 page duplicated book 
containing a biography, a discography 
and much detailed information on Joe 
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Cliver and the various bands he led 
during his lifetime. In addition, the 
book carries a few photographs and a 
most comprehensive index, or series of 
indices. 

There is no doubt that here we have 
a real labour of love and the avthors 
are to be most heartily congratulated on 
the extra-ordinary completeness of the 
work as a whole. 

Every piece of available information 
on King Oliver has been read and sifted 
for truth and then read again. Musicians 
have been questioned, and the personnels 
of the Oliver bands have been checked 
and rechecked until the whole thing is as 
complete and authentic as it has been 
possible to make it. 

I am sure no jazz lover can afford to 
be without this work, for here is a 
piece of history about a man who was 
jazz history itself. 

Although Louis Armstrong _ states 
that Joe King Oliver died of a broken 
heart, I am sure he would rest easier if 
he knew this book had been written. 

(This book can_be obtained from us, 
price 15/-; post free) 


ALSO RECEIVED—Is the _ nicely 
produced Discography of the Glenn 
Miller Band compiled by Stephen F. 
Bedwell with additional material by G. 
E. Butcher. This book is published by 
the Glenn Miller Appreciation Society, 
3, Great Percy Street, London. W.C.1.— 
price 10/6. Clearly laid out and well 
printed, it contains a complete 
discography of trombonist Glenn Miller, 
ranging from the years 1925 to his 
death in 1937. A complete and very 
authoritative volume, which no follower 
of the Glenn Miller band can afford to 
be without. THE EDITOR 


THE LITERATURE OF JAZZ 
IS OUR SPECIALITY 


Pocket Treasury of American 
Folklore 2s. 9d. 
A Bibliography of Jazz 43s. 6d. 


A Treasury of Mississippi River 
Folklore 36s. 6d. 


Jazz and Western Culture 36s. 6d. 


A Pictorial History of Jazz 44s. Od. 
Encyclopedia of Jazz 43s. 6d. 


(All Prices Include Postage) 


A new edition of JAZZ BOOK NEWS 
is now ready, giving full details of the 
above books and twenty others. BOOK 
NEWS is free and post free. 


W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 
The Ancient House, IPSWICH 
Suffolk. 
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APEX 

The eight tracks on Vogue-Coral LRA 
10026 ought all to have been issued here 
long ago, but in their LP form they make 
a wonderful buy. Many people who have 
only recently been “exposed” to them 
for the first time have seen fit to decry 
them. There is in this not only the under- 
standable desire of the young to debunk 
yesterday's gods, but also the effect of the 
unusual instrumentation. Ears azcus- 
tomed to a trumpet—trombone—clarinet 
front line find the alto-clarinet set-up in- 
adequate. We must insist, however, that 
study and frequent playing of this record 
will be very fully repaid. Its appeal is 
comparitively gentle and subtle, but it 
is composed, nevertheless, of some of the 
true and most influential classics of jazz. 

We all know that subsequent to his 
Chicago period the whole of jazz, and 
particularly trumpet playing, was influ- 
enced and inspired by Louis Armstrong. 
The influences most nearly comparable 
for clarinet and piano were Jimmie 
Noone and Earl Hines, and all the 
musicians flocked to hear them when they 
were playing together as on this record. 

Noone’s was a pure clarinet style, flow- 
ing, singing, natural to the instrument and. 
though beautiful in solos, primarily an 
ensemble style. His full tone, expressive 
and admirably controlled vibrato, and 
great melodic sense, were further qualities 
which established him as the supreme 
artist. As the trumpet became the para- 
mount solo instrument in jazz, phrasing of 
a more staccato, trumpet-like kind was 
adopted on the clarinet, which led event- 
ually to the hideous, bird-like chirruping 
of the ‘thirties and the virtual eclipse of 
the instrQment. A real knowledge of this 
record should explain to the newest new- 
comer why many pre-war critics took 
Noone as their standard, and why 
clarinet developments, culminating with 
DeFranco, seem to them nothing short of 
disastrous, 

Doc Poston on alto has an important 
role in this music, not as a soloist, but 
as an ensemble musician playing simply 
phrased melody with a real feeling for 
the beat. It is a rdle similar to that of 
a steady, straightforward trumpet in the 
conventional New Orleans ensemble. 
Nothing really replaces the trombone, 
although Earl's sparkling treble often lifts 
out of the rhythm section to provide a 
third voice. Sometimes Noone plays lead, 
as in the famous first chorus of “Sweet 
Lorraine”, with Poston noodling behind, 
but as a general rule his is the traditional 
clarinet part. Particularly in the last 
choruses does he show his great skill in 
building excitement with well placed, well 
timed notes. Noone’s principles were 
musical and artistic and he never resorts 
to exhibitionism. 

Apart from the last choruses, there are 
many other outstanding passages. On 
“Apex Blues”, Noone’s signature for a 
long time, his two moving low-register 
choruses are exemplary. “Sweet Lorraine” 
(a second master, incidentally) was virtu- 
ally established as a jazz standard by 
Noone and is notable for its tempo, 
Noone’s lead in the first chorus and Earl's 
brilliant work in the second. Youmans’ 
“I Know That You Know” became a 


* * 
clarinet showcase as a result of this 

erformance. Noone’s flight in the last 
chorus has been almost as widely copied 
and played by clarinettists as the “test” 
solo of “High Society”. “Sweet Sue” 
just a current pop when this was made. 
has a second chorus of champagne quality 
by Earl against a soft, straight reed back- 
ground, and wonderfully propulsive 
clarinet in the last chorus. “Four or Five 
Times” another second master) has a 
rough vocal by Noone and Poston, which 
has always appealed to us, more magnifi- 
cent Hines commentary, and a fetching 
ensemble rock in the last chorus. “Every 
Evening” is another current pop trans- 
formed . Earl has another brilliant chorus 
and Noone’s part is particularly “classic” 
in the last chorus. “Monday's Date” has, 
natch, an exciting piano chorus, during 
which it is easy, but unfortunate, to over- 
look the close support of drummer 
Johnny Wells. “Blues” opens with one of 
the very few banjo solos that are really 
a pleasure to hear. By Bud Scott, it is 


_most effectively set against lowdown 


piano as Earl rumbles far left on the key- 
board. A forlorn atmosphere is immedi- 
ately created. The long, admirably con- 
structed clarinet solo which follows 
demonstrates Noone’s fine tone and 
clarity of conception to an unusual 
degree. Hearing him like this, we are 
impressed and filled with the same kind of 
awe as by a thoroughbred at Newmarket. 


This was the style and this was the 
model! 

Just how many jazz records are basic 
and essential, we don’t know, but we do 
know for sure that this is one of them. 


PIANISTIC PEERAGE 


Earl Attlee’s choice of title without 
geography is reported as having drawn 
the following comment from the editor of 
Burke's Peerage: “It really shakes me. 
A most unfortunate innovation—some- 
thing which may result in peers becoming 
confused with American band leaders like 
Duke Ellington and Count Basie.” 

Or with Earl Hines, who smokes a pipe. 
too? 

Perhaps we are too guilty of careless- 
ness in jazz. -Ought we to refer to Basie 
as Count Bsaie of Red Bank, or to Hines 
as Earl Hines of Duquesne? Maybe 
Hines would prefer Chicago, as the scene 
of his triumphs? Duke—sorry, we mean 
Ellington—would presumably become 
Edward Ellington, Duke of Washington. 

Without disrespect to the newly elevat- 
ed, in whom we have found much to 
admire, we should like to see more 
musicians and fewer politicians’ in the 
Lords. If Burke's were less hoity-toity, 
we would recommend them to cover the 
jazz nobility in a separate section. Why 
it might step up their sales! 


BENNY CARTER 
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BASIE BEAT 


The Basie band of 1947 makes a 
welcome and surprise appearance on 
H.M.V. 7EG8147. Take a look at the 
personnel on the sleeve and you can tell 
the band was potentially more than the 
equal of the one he has today. When you 
hear it blow, you'll have no cause to 
change your mind. 

Big bands weren't making it in "47, the 
outlook was gloomy and the New York 
whoop-uppers were looking in an 
altogether different direction (unanim- 
ously, like geese). but when you hear 
Basie stomping away with such serious 
intent as back of Buddy Tate on “7th Ave. 
Express”, you know that at heart all was 
well, very well. On this track, too, the 
genius that is Dickie Wells’ comes jump- 
ing through in one of those solos that are 
mad, glad and gorgeous to know. The 
other blues performance is “Mister 
Robert's Roost”, in the arrangement of 
which Buster Harding’s skilled hand is 
evident enough. The opening ensembles 
reproduce rather sourly on our copy, but 
there are the customary felicities in 
Basie’s solo work. The track new to us, 
and one we find especially attractive, is 
“Wonderful Thing”, a concoction by, we 
guess (from the composer credits), alto 
sax Charles Q. Price. This one was only 
recently issued in the U.S. for the first 
time. It’s a pretty number and the writing 
for the saxes is unusual for the Basie 
band, and altogether this is one of those 
rocking, unpretentious performances that 
are too seldom made because they are 
considered uncommercial—a gross reflec- 
tion on the taste of the audience. “My 
Buddy” was made earlier in the year by 
a section of the band with George 
Matthews on trombone. George is a 
wonderful musician technically and 
greatly admired within the profession, 
but he is not famed for swing or 
improvisation. Yet his phrasing and tone 
make his work in the first chorus quite 
delicious. It is strange how this number 
of Walter Donaldson’s always seems to 
arouse feeling in coloured musicians. 
Everyone does well here, including Gon- 
salves at his most Websterish. 

Columbia 33C9010 by the Basie Sextet 
is an even more important record. It 
furnishes a splendid demonstration of 
Basie’s talent as an organist. At the 
present time he appears to have no close 
competition on the instrument. His style 
and technique are unique. His explosive 
utterances have a remarkable dramatic 
and rhythmic impact, and his background 
riffs sting and stimulate as though played 
by a good brass section. It is intensely 
interesting to follow the extension and 
translation of his piano ideas on the 
organ, arid to note how the characteristics 
of each instrument are used to obtain the 
maximum swing. 

The outstanding performances are 
“Basie Beat” and “Count’s Organ Blues”. 
both of which have great power and drive. 
We don't think you can hear Joe New- 
man to better advantage anywhere than 
in the two choruses he plays on each. 
Certainly, these are the best solos of his 
we know, and we are convinced this is 
the way he best likes to play. His work 
on the entire set is above his usual high 
standard, and it is probably not uncon- 
nected with the compostion of the rhythm 
section. Buddy Rich’s drumming is 
extremely good. It is a tight, punching 


style, more directly forceful and less 
relaxed than Jo Jones’, but creative of a 
special kind of impetus. 

“As Long As I Live” and “Stan Short- 
hair” are also very attractive, and in 
these Basie is back on piano. Quinich- 
ette swings well at times, but does not 
appear to have been in an inventive 
mood. “Blue and Sentimental” was a 
mistake, as rehashes of other men’s 
masterpieces so often are. 

The current Basie band, with Joe 
Williams, Sonny ‘Payne and all, is to be 
heard in all its glory on Columbia LB 
10012. We had hoped this would have 
been on an EP, as in America, without 
the irritating break halfway, but in what- 
ever form it comes it is not to be missed. 
The band rocks superbly in an excellent 
arrangement by, we _ believe, Ernie 
Wilkins, and you can dig the solid drum- 
ming of Sonny Payne and all that it 
means to a band of this kind. Reserve 
judgement on what you may at first con- 
sider exaggerations and affectations in Joe 
Williams’ style and concentrate on its 
virtues. - We believe you'll come to find 
this one of the most exciting and virile 
voices in your jazz experience. It is 
strange that a singer should have given 
Basie the biggest hit of his career—after 
all his devotion to instrumental jazz—but 
it is fitting that it should be a_ blues 
singer, and Joe himself had been around 
a long time without getting anywhere 
much until he joined Basie. 

(It is fascinating to find that Leonard 
Feather is now endorsing Joe as “the 
new king of the blues’—-The Melody 
Maker, December 17th. Commercial 
success brings a change of tune, a 
necessity to get “in” on the blues. We 
were astounded to read on and find that, 
tor Leonard, “Jazz singing is first and 
foremost blues singing”. Astounded be- 
cause, never doubting it to be true, we 
have seen no reflection of this belief in 
either the verbiage he exports to Europe 
or in the celebrated Blindfold Tests he 
delivers to his local market. We thought 
the blues was a stale, outworn formula! 
Joe Turner, Bill Broonzy, Muddy Waters, 
Little Walter, John Lee Hooker and Eddie 
Boyd have all been singing and making 
records, but they don’t seem to have 
caught the attention of America’s No. 1 
Authority on Be-Bop. Maybe they can’t 
hold notes well enough, or are in- 
sufficiently “intelligent” and “articulate”? 
Tell us, Mr. Rich Man, how do the blues 
do in that little old encyclopedia of his?) 

Back to Basie . . . and more fine organ 
on Columbia SEB 10016. Illinois 
Jacquet gets leader credit and plays with 
a becoming modesty, but Basie ard the 
rhythm section are our delight on this 
record. “Port of Rico” is a blues at 
medium tempo, without Latin-American 
nonsense, and “Cool Rage” is up-tempo 
blues as hot as they come. These are the 
best performances. “Somewhere Along 
the Way” is well phrased, but needs a 
more sensuous tone than Jacquet’s. 
“Lean Baby” rocks, but the tenor is un- 
inspired. Hank Jones, Freddie Greene, 
Ray Brown and Jimmie Crawford com- 
plete the rhythm section. Assuming you 
collect all four records mentioned in this 
section, as you should, you'll have a good 
means of comparing four top drummers 
of the day: Jo Jones, Buddy Rich, Sonny 
Payne and Jimmie Crawford. 

— 358 — 
REPEAT 
Pretty well every nice thing we and 
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everyone clse said about Vogue's LP of 
Pete Johnson piano solos a while back 
is applicable to London AL 3549, where- 
on Pete turns out eight more close to 
perfection. These are some of bartender 
Qualey’s recordings in a mellow mood. 
Whether Pete is rolling the boogie or 
playing the blues slow, he remains, to our 
ears, the top, the definitive man in his 
field. 

Someone ought now to record him over 
a whole LP side, building excitement, with 
Joe Turner shouting alternate choruses. 

Which is the better, London or Vogue? 
If you can afford it, buy both, and don’t 
bother to decide. That’s the best possible 
advice! 


— 359 — 
PLUGGERY DIDDLED 

When blues singer Bo Diddley made 
his big-time TV debut on Ed Sullivan's 
show in November, he had a couple of 
hours coaching beforehand on a current 
hit called “Sixteen Tons”. They played 
him Tennessee Ernie’s version of this over 
and over again and prepared special 
prompter cards on the lyrics. 

The audience never heard “Sixteen 
Tons”. Instead, the singer came on with 
a mildly modified variation of his own hit, 
“Bo Diddley”. When angrily questioned 
about this afterwards, he is reported in 
“The Billboard” as saying, “Man, maybe 
that was ‘Sixteen Tons’ on those cards, 
but all I saw was ‘Bo Diddley’.” 

Diligent readers will have noted his 
discs listed in ““Recent American Records” 
We shall be glad to hear from interested 
parties in the U.S. whether this Bo 
Diddley is related to the one mentioned 
in “Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya”. 


WAILING ROY 

Norman Granz is a very busy man. 
He is an exceedingly astute businessman. 
He is also a lover of jazz. Sometimes one 
overlays the other. Obviously, if you are 
selling jazz, you will try to make records 
of the kind the public buys. No one ever 
claimed the Granz catalogues were solid 
gold—and it is too bad the first releases 
in this country should have included so 
much fast-selling dross—but they do con- 
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tain an exceptional proportion of record- 
ings by great artists, momentarily out of 
favour, whom Granz recognises, cherishes 
and almost preserves, like Johnny Hodges 
and Benny Carter, for instance, and Roy 
Eldridge. 


A new cliché in circulation, of which 
we don't approve at all, is that “jazz is 
a young man’s music’. Roy Eldridge 
will be 45 on January 30th. When you 
play through his recorded output, it be- 
comes evident that Roy reached a kind 
of maturity in his mid-thirties. The wild, 
exciting enthusiasm of the youthful 
phase was tamed and disciplined without 
loss of power and creative ability, and 
dependability, coherence and good taste 
were considerably increased. Today. he 
is capable of the most warmly moving 
trumpet improvisations in jazz, always 
excluding those of that perennial 
youngster. the 55-year-old phenomenon, 
Satchmo. 


The track to prove this to you instantly 
s “Dale’s Wail” on Columbia 33C9005. 
Lift the pick-up off and play it again if 
you don't believe it. This drive, this 
abandon, this feeling that all the 
musicians are equally caught up in the 
Passionate rhythm, lost, “real gone”, all 
built on the blues, is in sum the supreme 
kind of jazz experience, the antithesis of 
the careful posturing of the “cool”. 
“Love for Sale”, “Oscar's Arrangement”, 
“Little Jazz” and “Roy’s Riff” are also 
very exciting performances. The four 
tracks on the “Dale’s Wail” side benefit 
from the estimable presence of Jo Jones. 
Jo demonstrates a definite superiority 
over J. C. Heard who, nevertheless, drums 
well on the reverse. It was an excellent 
idea to have Peterson play organ on these 
sessions, for he creates more genuine 


swing on this instrument than on piano. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” |) 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 
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The performances on Columbia SEB 
10014 are inferior as regards accompani- 
ment. What a difference a really good 


drummer can make to jazz! Peterson is 
on piano instead of organ, Herb Ellis 
replaces Kessel, and Alvin Stoller is on 
drums. But Roy’s flexibility and control 
is well in evidence in a moving version of 
“Echoes of Harlem”, that great trumpet 
classic, and his mean buzz tone is 
particularly delightful on the jaunty 
“Somebody Loves Me”. 

As we said before. Granz is a busy 
man. The sleeve notes he writes are often 
inadequate. but when he writes good 
one he should, in justice, be given credit. 
He seldom is. Those on SEB 10014 are 
excellent. so true, so much to the point, 
that we urge you to sneak into a record 
shop and read them even if you've no 
intention of buying the EP. It won't take 
long, for Granz doesn't believe in packing 
the sleeve with eager verbosity. 

We cannot conclude this’ without 
expressing our regret at the Granz pair- 
ing of Roy and Gillespie on records and 
in concert. We can only hope that this 
association will have no permanent ill 
effects on Roy’s style. 

PLEASE NOTE 
“An artist is not like an athlete who 
has to keep on training, keep on running 
faster and faster, break record after 
record, and then retire. He has his moods 
and his stages of growth and consolida- 

tion and recreation.” 

Evelyn Waugh. 
The Sunday Times, 4.xi.55. 
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JI&K 
Our “modern” adviser came down 
strong about the Johnson and Winding 


group, not being able to figure why we 
found “modern” trombone phrasing 
corny. Well, we do. It mostly sounds 
square to us, and boxy, like trombone in 
brass bands recorded at 33 and played at 
45 


Still, we lent a willing ear to Esquire 
20.045, on which the two aforementioned 
disport themselves with rhythm accom- 
paniment. Technically, they appear 
admirable to us, but the split theme 
Statement on “Don't Argue” is an 
example of what we find most unaccept- 
able, and dolefully arranged numbers like 
“We'll Be Together Again” and “Riviera” 
(Diego or Cote d*Azur?) don't register 
well with us either. We think J. J. plays 
the more coherently of the two. Some of 
the trombone sounds are fine in them- 
selves, and if they were all played with the 
attack and spirit of the last few bars of 
“How Long Has This Been Going On?” 
we would be much happier. Why don't 
they play with that kind of honest 
emphasis more often? Well, kids, it’s the 
pre-bop style and soocooo old-fashioned. 
Yet it proves what annotator Gitler says 
on the sleeve about Jay and Kai still 
having “the love of jazz and the fire to 
play it”. Only, when you are dressed up 
stiff and professorial in your frock coats, 
you've got to keep stuff like love and 
fire under wraps, or you may get your- 
self a bad name with the governors. 

The clean, swinging rhythm section is 
pretty good. It shows a remarkable 
change in “modern” thought since the 
beatless complexity of. say, ten years ago, 
which was and is also miraculously still 

modern”. (How do they do it that way?) 

Dick Katz, who may have received some 
instruction in the virtues of directness and 
lucidity while studying with Teddy Wilson 
is certainly a better pianist than many in 
his field who are more popular today. 


“YCUNG FATS WALLER” Early Piano Solos 


4 Comin’ on 


Numb fumblin’; Love me or lsave me; Savannah Sue; 
Valentine Stomp; I’ve got a f cling I’m falling; 
Smashing thirds; 
My feelin’s are hurt; Turn on the heat; Goin’ about 
DLPIIII 265d. 


“MR. MUSIC’ Al Cohn and his orchestra 

Move; Something for Liza; La Ronde de l’amour; 
Ereakfast with Joe; Count every star; 

This reminds me of you; Cohn my way 

DLPII07 265d. 


Baby! Oh where can you be ?; 


**MEZZROW-LADAIER’’ Mezz Mezzrow and his orchestra 


. the come on; Revolutionary Blues; 


Mezzrow-Ladnier Quintet 

Gettin’ together; Everybody loves my baby; 

I ain’t gonna give nobody none 0’ this jelly roll; 
If you see me comin’; Royal Garden Blues 


Tommy Ladnier and orchestra 
Weary Blues; Really the Blues 
DLPIIIO 26/5d. 
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TONY CROMBIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
I Want You To Be My Baby— 
Three Little Words 


(DECCA F10637—5s 7d.) 


My wartime nights in New York (as 
an R.A.F. fugitive from the Canadian 
hinterlands) often took me to a chop- 
suey joint not many hundred yards away 
from the Apollo Theatre in Harlem. The 
food was pungent, the clientéle friendly 
(once they got to know my face) and 
the juke-box crammed with jumping 
wax: Louis Jordan, Pvt. Cecil Gant, 
Louis Prima (oh yes, the Harlemites 
loved his “White Cliffs of Dover”... 
“And Jimmy will go to sleep in his own 
little pad again’), Tampa Red, Lil Green, 
Charlie Barnet (a_ firm favourite), 
Doctor Clayton, Big Bill (before he'd 
ever heard of Folk Art), Buddy Johnson 
and so on. 

I therefore think I'm paying Tony 
Crombie, Annie Ross, their unbilled 
arranger and unbridled band a fair-sized 
compliment when I suggest that “I Want 
You to Be My Baby” will appeal to 
much the same crowd if they ever have 
the chance to hear it. Annie’s vocal gets 
the right uptown feel, the boys blow 
with conviction as well as enthusiasm, 
nothing stands in the way of the beat. 
and an anonymous ukelele hurts no more, 
maybe less, than Tampa Red’s ubiquitous 
kazoo. Tony could crash the American 
r. and b. market with a couple more sides 
like this. Let’s hope that Decca gives him 
the chance to try. 

“Three Little Words” moves from reed 
and brass-team statements over a loose 
two-beat rhythm, through Jimmie 
Deuchar’s solo trumpet (excellent) and 
Les Condon’s solo trumpet (good), to a 
rugged tenor bit (Sammy Walker?) and 
the expected ensemble ride-out. B-minus 
music with B-plus moments. -B. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Dixieland Party (two sides) 
(PARLOPHONE R4112-—5s. 7d.) 


This band offers a competent bouncy 
performance of Dixie-flavoured music. 
For the jazz purist it has little to 
recommend it. but compared with much 
of the amateur oufput it is refreshing. 
Adopting, an American approach to the 
job. the Daniels group play as though 
interested, and give the customers a 
thoroughly workmanlike performance of 
a Dixie styled medley of tunes; no 
serious thoughts or funny noises. G.B. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
and his Orchestra 
Feather Merchant—Indiana 
(PARLOPHONE R4107—5Ss. 7d.) 
“Feather Merchant”: The old Basie 
favourite starts out great with the rhythm 
section capturing the mood with a tempo 
and beat a-la Basie. This gutty theme 
sounds anaemic played in the higher 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


register. A double tempo brass fanfare 
introduces a tenor trying too hard to 
‘wail!’ Johnny’s “Parker” phrases are 
getting very tried. The brass get a bright, 
piercing tone and the bass excellent. 
“Indiana” is a fast tempo, spotlighting 
a neat, dynamic trumpet section, led by 
a man who would be the answer to any 
leader’s prayer. Also featured is a chorus 
and a half by the leader's alto. The band 
plays this with excellent precision and 
fine attack. B.B. 


CY LAURIE TRIO 
Minuet Wobble—Clarinet Rondo 
(ESQUIRE 10-460—6s. 114d.) 


If one were marooned on some St. 
Helena where records of U.S. origin were 
banned, then the work of Cy Laurie 
might be acceptable—if time enough had 
passed for the memory of Johnny Dodds 
to fade to a mere whisper. 

This disc is pleasant enough to hear 
once or twice; Laurie plays within his 
power, copies free-flowing Dodds music, 
and adopts a mock-classical fore and aft 
which has been done before. He even 
matches vibrato with his master but 
cannot achieve his tone. Bass and piano 
lack his dexterity. It’s nice to hear some- 
one imitating Dodds rather than Lewis 
or Bostic, but can one go through one’s 
musical life acting as a_ ventriloquist’s 
dummy ? -B. 
Ph Laurie (clt), Ted Ramm (pno), Stan Leader 

Ss). 


LEADBELLY AND THE GOLDEN 
GATE QUARTET 
Alabama Bound—Pick a Bale of Cotton 
(H.M.V. MH190—5s. 74d.) 


Recommended. “Alabama Bound” is 
the better sid2; a very simple repetitive 
tune given straightforward treatment by 
the Quartet and Leadbelly’s solo voice, 
childlike and plaintive. Very pleasant 
listening. “Pick a bale of cotton” is not 


MIKE BUTCHER: 


KEITH GOODWIN: 


so successful, and certainly not up to 
the standard of the Folkways LP version 
by a similar group. 

We begin now to realise just how 
much we miss Leadbelly; he combined 
blues and a very wide range of Southern 
folk music which no other performer 
can approach. G.B. 


RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 
Pli Never Smile Again — Samson 
With Every Breath I Take — Bang 


(ESQUIRE 10-465—6s 114d.) 


Never Smile Again”: Congratula- 
tions to the man who set this tempo. It’s 
ideal for creating jazz, and relaxing to 
listen or dance to. Phil Seamen and 
Sammy Stokes are the greatest jazz duo 
this side of the Atlantic, and you can 
hear it here. Hank Shaw plays the tune 
for a chorus, carrying on to an ad-lib 
one. Hank is one of the few jazz 
musicians in Britain with a _ relaxed 
approach. If his phrases contained a 
sequence of notes more of his own, he'd 
be twice as interesting to listen to. 

Ronnie doesn’t sound very interested 
in this tune, and Victor doesn’t steer the 
course of “I'll Never” with conviction at 
"ig They could be playing something 
else. 

“Samson” is a more planned arrange- 
ment. with ensemble trumpet and tenor. 
Ronnie’s and Hank’s horns obtain a 
remarkable blend. Trumpet and tenor 
solos lack freedom, as if they were not 
certain of the tune. 

“With Every Breath I Take”. This is a 
slow feature for Ronnie’s tenor talent. 
backed by his new big band. Ronnie 
plays the melody with tasteful simplicity 
and a fine full sound. The brass ensemble 
play a good round noise, but I don’t like 
the way it’s recorded. The arrangement 
by Johnny Keating is commercial but 
musical. 

“Bang” is one of those riff tunes that 


Bob Burns. 
Mike Butcher. 


Keith Goodwin. 
Gerald Lascelles. 


Brian Nicholls. 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield. Vic Dickenson Septet. 


Art Farmer Quartet. 
Thelonious Monk Quintet. 


Lars Gullin Quartet. Esquire EP79. 
Jimmy Rushing. 


Johnny Dodds. 
Peter Tanner. Vic Dickenson Septet. Vanguard PPT 


Sinclair Traill. Jimmy Rushing. Vanguard PPT 12007 


Vanguard 
Esquire 20-051. 
Esquire 
20-49. 
Vanguard PPT 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


the dance-hall fans try to whistle. Very 
Dizzy Gillespie trumpet from Henry 
Skaw, and very Parker alto from Joe 
Harriott who blows so hard, the sound 
breaks. Douggie Robinson has a short 
solo, but doesn’t seem to get started the 
way he'd like. Ronnie also solos on this 
12-bar blues vehicle and does some of his 
favourite tricks. Phil Seamen displays his 
amazing technique and points out all the 
way how a big band drummer should not 
only swing a band, but hold it —- 
B.B. 

Henry Shaw (tpt), Ronnie Scott (ten), Victor 
Fe dman (pno), Sammy Stokes (bass), Phil Seamen 
(dms). 

BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS 
Spain—Struttin®’ With Some Barbecue 
(ESQUIRE 10-464—6s. 114d.) 

Nervous bustling shallow music, by a 
band of some competence which is com- 
pletely wasting its time and ours. There 
is nothing to say in extenuation of either 
performance. Advice to readers: spend 
your money on some other form of dissi- 
pation. Memo to the band: if you are 
dead, why not lie down ? G.B. 

B. Mickleburgh (tpt), G. Salisbury (tpt), C. 
Galbraith (tmb), D. Jones (clt), M. Bryan (pno), 
T. Payne (bs), V. Forino (dms). 

KING PLEASURE 
Parker’s Mood; After I Say I’m Sorry 
(ESQUIRE 10-456—6s. 114d.) 

King Pleasure is accompanied here by 
the Modern Jazz Quartet minus Milt 
Jackson, and, presumably this is from the 
same session as “This is Always”, issued 
bv Esquire about two months ago. Those 
of you who know Pleasure’s work will 
have a good idea of what to expect. He 
sets words to solos by jazz musicians; 
and produces a vocal version so to speak, 
of jazz classics. That is what he has done 
with “Parker’s Mood”, and very effective 
it is too. “After I Say I'm Sorry” is a 
different proposition. Here he sings his 
own straight interpretation—-or, at least, 
relatively straight. His phrasing is 
modernistic and oftzn unique. He is 
certainly an artist of calibre in his own 
right-- far from being only a copyist, as 
one might consider him at first hearing. 

B.N. 

John Lewis (pno), Percy Heath (bs), Kenny 
Clarke (dms). 

ARTIE SHAW AND HIS 
GRAMERCY FIVE 
Sunny Side Up—lImagination 
(COLUMBIA LB 10004—5s. 7d.) 

“Sunny Side Up” starts with a piano 
intro by Hank Jones, who goes on to 
contribute a neat solo chorus. Artie him- 
self playing better clarinet than I have 
heard from him for a long time, solos 
to good effect and Tal Farlow’s guitar 
is an ever-apparent driving force in the 
rhythm section. Only complaint here are 
Irv Kluger’s “toppy” drums—a minor re- 
cording fault. 

The slow “Imagination” featured some 
lyrical Farlow guitar and more palatable 
work from Jones and the leader. K.G. 

Artie Shaw (clerinet), Hank Jones (niano), Tal 
Farlow (guitar), Tommy Potter (bass), Joe Roland 
(vibes), Irv Kluger (drums). 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 
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THE GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Midnight Belongs To You—Adieu 
(M.G.M. 867—Ss. 74d.) 


This is just about the most commercial 
offering I've yet heard from Shearing. It 
hardly warrants inclusion these 
columns, and bears little or no relation 
to jazz. 

Both tracks are slow romantic ballads 
with Teddi King plodding through the 
dreary lyrics on “Adieu”. K.G. 

Shearing (piano), Dick Garcia (guitar), Joe 
Roland (vibes), Al McKibbon (bass), Marquis 
Foster (drums). George Deyens (vibes), Jean 
Thielemans (guitar), Bill Clark (drums) on 
**Adieu”’. 


EDDIE THOMPSON TRIO 
It Don’t Mean A Thing — Don’t 
Take Your Love From Me 
(COLUMBIA DC 706—5s. 7d.) 


There is so much good piano music 
available on records these days that this 
record may not receive the attention it 
merits. Though neither performance is 
in any way outstanding, both are played 
in a deft and nimble style with bass and 
drums support. 

The Duke’s well known swing piece of 
the early thirties gets up-tempo treatment 
in a style that is a little reminiscent of 
Bud Powell, while the Harry Nemo 
ballad on the reverse received a moody 
interpretation played with a nice feeling 
for mood and tempo. PT. 


ALEX WELSH AND HiS 
DIXIELAND BAND 
Sugar—Smiles 
(DECCA F10651—Ss. 7d.) 
What can I say after I say I’m sorry 
— Hardhearted Hannah 
(DECCA F10652-—5s. 7d.) 


These four sides are all from the film, 
“Pete Kelly’s Blues”, and are quite com- 
petently played Dixieland jazz. The 
ensemble work falters from time to time, 
so that one is left with a sort of musical 
hiatus, which is disconcerting. The band 
sounds more at home in the faster num- 
bers, especially the relaxed “Smiles”. The 
balance of the rhythm section wants a 
little attention, and Archie Semple ought 
rot, even unintentionally, to sound like 
Pee Wee Russell—it doesn’t work. G.L. 


THE YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND 
Savov Blues—Ragtime Tuba 
(ESQUIRE 10-463—46s. 114d.) 

A record of interest to friends and 
relations only. Concention, execution, and 
beat, deplorable: perhaps standards are 
relaxed in Britain North of the Wash. 
We all know that the tuba is a comic 
instrument but the joke is rather stale. 
and it should be returned to its natural 
habitat. If it does nothing else, this 
record establishes one fact of value to 
revivalists; a riff without swing or climax 
is equivalent to an attack of the hiccups. 


Bert Gaunt (tpt), Mike Patey (tmb’, Dennis 


Rayworth (clt), Jack Payne (pno), Jim Osborn 
(bjo), Bob Barc‘ay (tba), Ronnie Morris (dms). 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


HENRY RED ALLEN 
Pleasin’ Paul; How Do They Do It 
That Way—Funny Feathers Blues; 

Make a Country Bird Fly Wild 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8136—9s. 34d.) 

Although not quite up to the standard 
of Volume 1, there is enough good jazz 
here to win it a place alongside its com- 
panion piece on your shelves. 

“Pleasin’ Paul” has solos by Higgin- 
botham, Russell, Holmes and Allen. It 
is a relaxed piece of music and ihe band 
keep it that way. “How Do They” and 
“Funny Feathers’ have vocals by 
Victoria Spivey. She sings with power 
and the edge to her voice is finely 
matched by Allen’s rather sharp trumpet 
tone. The last track, other than a comic 
vocal by The Wanderers, has some 
splendid alto from Holmes and a very 
typical rhetorical trombone chorus from 
Higginbotham. Allen's horn is strong and 
hot in tune. S.T. 

Allen (tpt), J. C. Hieginbotham (tmb), Albert 
Nicholas (clt), Charlie Holmes (alto), Teddy Hill 
(tenor), Luis Russell (pno), Will Johnson (bio 
gtr), Pops Fos:er (bass), Paul Barbarin (drs). New 
York 24/9/29. 

_ COUNT BASIE & HIS BAND 

Seventh Avenue Express; My Buddy 

—Mister Roberts’ Roost; Wonderful 

Thing. 
(H.M.V. 7EG8147—9s. 34d.) 1 

I like this band as much as any Basie 
band I have heard. The way they swing 
out in “Seventh Avenue” brings joy to 
my heart. and my greatest grief is that 
these tracks were made in 1947, and the 
band, alas, is no more. “Buddy” is the 
best of these, played by a nucleus of nine 
men from the main band, which 
incidentally boasts 4 trumpets, 4 trom- 
bones, 5 reeds, and the conventional 4 
rhythm. This line-up, in my opinion, 
avoids the excessive “top” which so many 
big bands produce today by using brass 
sections where the trumpets exceed 
numerically the trombones, and the addi- 
tion of baritone or bass sax Is not a 
satisfactory answer. When he pleases to 
run a big band, Bill Basie can unquestion- 
ably produce the finest big band swing 
today. I wish he would do more. G.L. 


LOUIS BELLSON QUINTET 
Concerto for Drums — Basically 
Speaking, Duvivier, That Is 
(COLUMBIA SEBIO0I5—-Iis. 14d.) 
Louie’s “Concerto”, really atoccata, has 
various things to recommend it ....a 
genuninely climatic development which 
the final band chorus hurts but does not 


destroy .... the firmly affectionate 
relationship between Bellson and his out- 
size kit . . . sustained interest without the 


normal wes‘ern prerequisites of melody, 
harmony and/or counterpoint. But Louis 
lacks the inventiveness and inner swing 
of a Max Roach (“Drum Conversation”, 
Vogue V 2329) or the primeval lift of an 
Art Blakey (“Nothing but the Soul”, 
American Blue Note, not released here 
yet) so his showpiece is eclipsed by 
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theirs. 

The Duvivier side is an unpretentious 
blues, flawlessly played by a bassist who 
may never win a _ poil but whom 
musicians have long eulogised, and direct 
enough in its appeal for those who 
neither know nor care about the techni- 
calities involved to appreciate without 
effort. Note how Duvivier rocks behind 
Don Abney’s piano solo (shades of 
Jimmy Blanton with Duke !) and how he 
moves from note to note, from string to 
string, with the /egato ease of a concert 
‘cellist. M.B. 


KEN COLYER 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues; Mile’s Biues 
—How Long Blues; Panama Rag. 
(VOGUE EPV 1102—-13s. 74d.) 
Isle of Capri; St. Phillip St. Break- 
down—Shine; Gentofte Blues 
(TEMPO EXA 26—13s. 74d.) 

These records make very interesting 
comparison for they represent in a way, 
Colyer having tuition and giving it. The 
first disc was recorded in New Orleans, 
and although the musicians on the session 
are not the best New Orleans has pro- 
duced, they know enough to be able to 
teach Colyer the meaning of the blues. 
Musically the record is amateurish in 
the extreme, but it is an example of the 
oldest form of jazz music and can be 
accepted as such. In fact if you are a 
devotee of either New Orleans or a 
Colyer, then this is for you; but if 
neither means anything in your life, then 
stay away, or you'll be shocked. 

The second record was made _ in 
Denmark and it is unfortunate that the 
recording and belance are frightful. 
Colyer provides a firm lead to “Capri” 
and “Shine”, but little of note happens 
on the other tracks except for some 
better than usual clarinet from Sunshine 
on “St. Phillips”, and a good Barber solo 
on “Gentofte”. S.T. 


KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP 
Riverside—Go Down Old Hannah; 
Take This Hammer; Down by the 
Streamline Train 
DECCA DFE 6286—10s. 54d.) 

Though it is hard for British musicians 
to re-create something that is essentially 
Negro in feeling expression, it must be 
admitted that Ken’s group turn out a 
sincere and moving record. 

Ken sings with great feeling and 
obvious sincerity and he is ably sup- 
ported by Alixis Korner, guitar and 
mandolin; Dick Smith, bass and Bill 
Colyer on washboard—the items were 
recorded on July 28th, last. 

The well-known soviritual “Riverside” 
is played with a most satisfying rhythmic 
beat and effective response from the 
group to Ken’s vocal, the whole revivalist 
atmosphere being well captujed. On 
“Hannah” Alexis Korner changes from 
guitar to mandolin providing effective 
background to Ken and blending well 
with the rest of the group. “Train” is best 
known for the Romeo Nelson version, 
but the Colyer make a good job of this 
though it is the most conventional of the 
four. 

Altogether a most commendable album 
--play it over and I think you'll be 
impressed. 


ROY ELDRIDGE AND THE 
OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
Echoes of Harlem; When It’s 
Sleepy Time Down South — Willow 
Weep For Me; Somebody Loves Me 
(COLUMBIA SEB10014—10s. 74d.) 

In spite of his numerous technical 
attributes. I find Mr. Eldridge a most 
difficult trumpeter to appreciate. He has 
almost all the ingredients one could ask 
for to make him a really great jazz 
player, and yet his music never seems to 
reach that peak which it must attain if 
he is to qualify among the gods. The tone 
and the vibrate are both there, to which 
should be added a splendid turn of 
phrase and control to equal any of the 
modernists. “Willow” is a_ splendid 
example of this, but it sounds cold and 
heartless to my ear, and the lively 
“Somebedy” is equally lacking when it 
comes to the final point, although it is 
by far the best track on the record. The 
Peterson trio is to be commended for 
their excellent support, and for once 
Oscar contains himself within the proper 
limits of an accompanist. To those who 
like Roy Eldridge this should prove an 
outstanding example of his playing; I 
only regret that I cannot adjust my own 
ear to enable me to rank amongst his 
fans. G.L. 

Roy Eldridge (tpt), Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb 
Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Alvin Stoller (ds). 

BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Swingtime in the Rockies; Sugarfoot 
Stomp—Changes; Big John Special 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8142—9s. 34d.) 

Four above average Goodman reissues 
from the 1936-38 period. 

The first item, written and arranged by 
Jimmy Mundy, was recorded on June 15, 
1936, at a time when Pee Wee Irwin was 
playing lead trumpet. This is a good, 
driving performance, typical of the band 
at this time, with emphasis on _ the 
ensemble and featuring a _ nice solo 
passage from B.G. himself. “Sugarfoot”, 
recorded July 7, 1937, is one of the 
Goodman band’s best arrangements of 
the period. In addition to some excellent 
clarinet from Benny, both Ziggy Elman 
and Harry James have solos and the per- 
formance really swings from start to 
finish. 

“Changes”, recorded Hollywood, Sept. 
6th, 1937, is the most commercial of the 
four selections. except for some good 
solo work from Ziggy Elman. Lastly 
“Big John Special” (not “Big John’s 
Special” as on the label). recorded May 
28, 1938, when the Goodman band was 
at its peak of fame. This is a sparkling 
Fletcher Henderson arrangement of a 
tune penned by brother Horace, and is 
swing music at its best. rst 

LARS GULLIN QUARTET 
Circus—Igloo 
(ESQUIRE EP 79—-13s. 11d.) 

There is only one way to describe the 
jazz talents of Lars Gullin -— sheer 
artistry. Artistry coupled with an ‘inven- 
tive mind, and an unquenchable taste for 
beautiful things. 

Both tracks on this album are Gullin 
compositions and the leader excels him- 
self throughout. His warm, mellow, 
baritene is béauty itself. and his fiuent. 
easy phrasing blends perfectly with Rolf 
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Berg’s sensitive guiiar. 

There’s little to choose between the 
two tracks—both swing, with a relaxed 
beat, and Lars is superb. A word or two 
for the rhythm section. They are 
unobtrusive, yet efficient—the epitome 
of a good section. Solowise George 
Reidel is on par with the world’s best as 
a bass player. 

This is a record that shouldn’t be 
missed, and in saying this, I also recom- 
mend its previously issued partner 
(Esquire EP 49), with two more Gullin 
gems——“Danny’s Dream” and “Be Care- 


Lars Gullin (baritone), Rolf Berg (guitar), 
George Reidel (bass), Robert Edman (drums). 
ILLINOIS JACQUET & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Port of Rico; Somewhere Along the 
Way — The Cool Rage; Lean Baby 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10016— 10s. 74d.) 
Norman Granz states in his sleeve 
notes that Jacquet’s qualities are all 
obvious, simple and real; which is the 
nicest way of saying that he is the most 
exciting honker that I can think of. The 
Jacquet Orchestra seems to consist of a 
rhythm section, but we also find Count 
Basie playing organ on three of these 
tracks. One thing you can say about 
Illinois Jacquet—he is the embodiment 
of swinging power. Just listen to him 
on “The Cool Rage”. In fact listen to all 
these tracks. There is no audience for 
him to rouse and he makes the most of 
this opportunity to display his better 
qualities. B.N 


HENRICK JOHANSEN JAZZ BAND 
Doctor Jazz; Moonlight Bay—Lord, 
Lord, Lord; Gamb!‘in’ Man 
(TEMPO EXA 23—-13s. 74d.) 

Though this Danish revivalist group is 
very amateur, musically speaking, the 
music they play is not without its own 
particular charm their style at times 
bearing a striking resemblance to Ken 
Colyer’s band, possibly as a result of 
Ken’s Danish tour. 

The rhythm section is stodgy and fails 
to give the front line any real lift or 
swing but Johansen plays fair clarinet in 
Doddsian style. It is a pity that he sounds 
unsure of himself at times and ends his 
solos. with a “what-on-earth-happens- 
now” manner. Hans Hansen plays a weak 
trumpet, but has ideas which may quite 
possibly develop in time. His solo in 
“Doctor Jazz”, the best of the four tracks 
all round, shows promise. The bass 
player’s work on this track is also worthy 
of attention. Pols 


MACHITO JAZZ with FLIP & BIRD 
Mango Mangue; Okiedoke—Caravan; 
Flying Home 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10012—-10s. 74d.) 

The title of this disc gives you exactly 
what you will find in the grooves--saxo- 
phone and rhythm. Of course the rhythm 
is a little different. In fact, it is very 
exciting, being Machito; but, despite a 
certain amount of orchestration, the main 
point of interest on the first two tracks 
is Charlie Parker, and Flip Phillips on the 
last two. 

Both are in great form, and both in 
entirely separate styles. The Bird is 
tortured and flowing through two rela- 
tively unknown compositions. Flip 
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chooses two better known tunes for his 
more obvious but equally exciting 
variations. When it is considered that 
these tracks were some of the first 
experiments in blending Afro and Cuban, 
it must be admitted that they carry their 
age well. B.N. 


MICK MULLIGAN’S MAGNOLIA 
JAZZ BAND 
The Curse; How Long, How Long 
Blues—Down in Honk Tonk Town 
Sid Dat De Dat 
(TEMPO EXA 25—13s. 74d.) 

These four sides were recorded on 
October 8th, 1950, and it seems to me a 
little unfair to Mick, to reissue such 
dated material 

However, aside from the very plodding 
rhythm section, these performances are 
played with plenty of vigour and 
enthusiasm, with Mick’s own work stand- 
ing out above the rest of the group. He 
has always struck me as being an under- 
rated player for he possesses style and a 
feeling for the music he is playing, 
although he often spoils his playing by 
over-blowing. The best of these is 
“Honky Tonk Town’ which is played 
with a fine drive. rer. 


RED NORVO ORCHESTRA 
There Wil! Never Be Another You; 
While We’re Young—Jersey Bounce; 

Summer Night 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8127—9s. 34d.) 

The trouble here isn’t wiih Red, who 
plays typical, tasteful vibes on all four 
tracks ,or with the material, which is 
well-chosen. But Shorty Rogers’ arrange- 
ments, and the band he assembled for 
Norvo (his brother-in-law), never get off 
the ground. I don’t see how staic stuff 
like this can be considered seriously as 
jazz. Judged by purely commercial 
standards, however, it is not bad. M.B. 


These Swinging Swedes, Vol. 6 
THE GEORGE RIEDEL QUARTET 
The Gun My Shadow—Diio; Cool 
Me, Madame! 

(ESQUIRE EP 78—13s. 11d.) 

Here’s a record that must surely find 
its way into every modern record 
collector’s shelves. It is a classic of its 
kind, and probably constitutes the only 
small jazz group around today utilising 
a front line of trumpet and ‘cello! 

Bassiest George Riedel leads on ‘cello 
and if you think this is just a stunt, then 
you are wrong. There’s a wonderful sym- 
pathy or ideas between trumpet and 
‘cello, and an equally great swinging 
rhythm duo. Chamber music jazz? Yes. 
But still jazz with a definite — rire 
towards the beat. 

George composed three of the .. 
tracks, the best of which is the lning 
“Cool Me Madame”. Bengt Arne Wallin 
plays some fluent trumpet, and there's 
some neat contrapuntal interplay between 
the front line instruments. 
pizzicato ‘cello technique is excellent, 
and his inventive solo efforts are real 
gems. “The Gun” and “My Shadow” 
produce some nice unison sounds, and 
Egil Johansen’s latin styled drums are 
most impressive on “Dilo”. As 

George Riedel (cello), Bengt Arne Wallin 
(trumpet), Yngve Akerberg (bass), Egil Johansen 
(drums). 


J] 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Once In A While; The Man I Love 
Don’t Blame Me; I Cover The 
Waterfront 
(M.G.M. EP-538—9s. 34d.) 


Four excellent performances from 
Sarah in her best Café Society style. All 
four tunes suit her velvety voice and she 
makes the most of them, adding to each 
her Own imaginative touches. 

“Once In A While” has a neat small 
group backing with the piano prominent, 
whilst a larger orchestra, with strings 
added, is used for “Man I Love”. Both 
are conducted by Ted Dale. Sarah's 
husband, George Treadwell, leads the 
accompanying group for the remaining 
two performances. The first is a neatly 
penned arrangement by Danny Mendel- 
sohn, while “Waterfront” is perhaps the 
best of the four. It’s a tune that has been 
closely associated with Sarah in recent 
years, but she can have seldom sung it 
better than here. Pur. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
Ain’t Misbehavin’; Blue Turning 
Grey Over You — Moppin’ and 

Boppin’; Honeysuckle Rose 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8148—9s. 34d.) 


These four tracks are the reissued 12 in. 
standard records by Fats in the H.M.V. 
catalogue. “Blue” and “Honeysuckle” 
are from a 1937 session, and the other 
two are sound-track recordings from the 
film “Stormy Weather’, though “Boppin” 
was not actually used in the final edited 
version of the film. Benny Carter and 
Zutty Singleton are both well featured 
on these tracks, all of which I thoroughly 
recommend. G.L. 


LU WATTERS YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 
Alcoholic Blues; My Little Bimbo 
—Doin’ the Hambone; Bees Knees 
(VOGUE EPV 1053—13s. 74d.) 

These items, recorded some years back, 
are representative of the band’s middle 
period and although the initial impact 
and freshness had gone, some of the 
band’s enthusiasm and drive remained 
thanks mainly to the presence of Wally 
Rose at the piano. 

The rhythm section is stodgy and 
much of the performance downright 
corny (especially Clancy Hayes’ vocals) 
but, there is a sincerity about these that 
makes up for most of the group’s musical 
shortcomings. 

“Doin’ The» Hambone™, dedicated to 
the San Francisco Club where the band 
played for so long, is probably the best 
of the four, though I can also recommend 
Wally Rose’s forceful and exuberant rag- 
time piano playing on that old favourite 
of 20’s, “Bees Knees”. 

Incidentally, the sleeve notes by James 
Asman, not only fail to give either the 
personnel or the recording date, but in- 
form us that one of the tunes was written 
by King Oliver and another by W. C. 
Handy. Neither writer is represented. 
“Alcoholic” is by Clancy Hayes; “Bimbo” 
by Walter Donaldson; “Hambone” by 
Watters”, and the last title is by Vincent 
Lopez, though credited on the label to 
Watters. | 
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TEDDY WILSON TRIO 

Someone To Watch Over Me; Takin’ 

a Chance On Love — Time On My 
Hands; Sweet Georgia Brown 
(ESQUIRE EP 77—13s. 11d.) 

Recorded while Teddy Wilson was in 

Sweden, these tracks show off his easy 
relaxed piano style to the full. Excepting 
for “Sweet Georgia”, which is in a fast 
mood and contains much ingenious jazz; 
all the tracks are taken at medium tempo. 
Wilson is a whale for melody, and he 
plays these excellent tunes with a sensi- 
tiveness and sureness that makes for easy 
listening. Best track for me is “Someone 
to Watch” in which the Hines influence 
extends to the use of “trumpet” octaves, 
but Teddy swings very prettily on all 
sides. Bass and drums are provided by 
Yngve Akerberg and Jack Noren.  S.T. 


LONG PLAY 33} 


KENNY BAKER PRESENTS 
BAKER’S DOZEN 
Baker Boogie; Ev’ntide; Mean Dog 
Blues; Bugle Call Rag—Harlem 
Twist; Blues I Love To Sing; Phil 
the Fluter’s Ball; Del ium 
(NIXA NPT19003--26s. 5d.) 

This famous “Dozen” beasts many of 
the finest instrumentalists in the dance 
band profession, including “Poggy” 
Pogson, Harry Hayes, George Chisholm, 
Freddie Ballerini, not to mention the 
leader himself. The result is eight very 
satisfying tracks which have an elusive 
attraction, for they wisely make no 
pretence of being pure jazz. The whole 
group swings in a light-hearted manner, 
especi ially in * Bugle Call”, Harlem twist” 
and “Fluter’s ball”. There is enough solo 
work to please most listeners, and some 
excellent ensemble work which seems to 
be the result of the best sort of “head” 
arrangement, Clearly the future holds 
much in store for such an enterprising 
group, both in broadcasting and record- 

ing fields. G.L. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Doin’ the crazy walk; Baby; Mag- 
nolia’s Wedding Day; Dixie 
Cinderella; New St. Louis Blues — 
Here Comes My Blackbird; Can't 
We Get Together; I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love; Sweet Savan- 
nah Sue; Porgy; Diga Diga Doo 
(NIXA NJLI— 26s. Sd) 

I have a feeling that Chris Barber's 
sand is becoming too prolific in the 
recording studio, at the expense of quality 
in both concept and performance. 
Certainly these tracks are little different 
from many others he has recorded lately. 
and there is a monotonous sameness 
about the front line which I do not find 
to my liking. “Dixie Cinderella”, a 

Waller piece, is the most original offering 
on the first side, and Ottilie Patterson 
turns in a good performance in “New 
St. Louis Blues”. Her curiously un- 
musical tone, bordering on a shout, has 
a strong flavour of the South, which is 
almost entirely missing in other British 
singers. Her work in “I can’t give you" 
is equally pleasing, but the band lacks 
solidity, which I contend is largely 
attributable to the absence of a piano. 

It requires musicians of exceptional 
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Lullabys for Lovers 

Lush life; Out of this world; Cottage for sale; How long has this been going on ?; 
Goodbye; Stella by starlight; Gone with the wind; He’s coming home 

CHRIS CONNOR accompanied by THE VINNIE BURKE QUARTET LZ-N 14007 


Holiday with Hank 

Hank’s holiday; Billy’s bubble; Tomorrow; Gone; Grasshopper; 

Bernie’s tune; Hank’s dilemma; The nearness of you 

HANK d’AMICO’s QUARTET—unanx D’aMIc) (clarinet), MILT HINTON 
(bass), BILLY TRIGLIA (piano), CHARLIE SMITH (drums) LZ-N 14008 


The Famous Ward Singers of Philadelphia, Pa 

Surely God is able; He knows how much we can bear; Jesus; 

Each day; Since I found the light; 

Oh my Lord, what a time; How many times; This little light of mine 

THE WARD SISTERS 

LZ-C 14013 

Chuck Wayne—Guitar 

You brought a new kind of love to me; S.S. Cool; Mary Ann; Butterfingers; 
While my lady sleeps; Tasty pudding; Prospecting; Sidewalks of Cuba 
THE CHUCK WAYNE QUINTET—cHUCK wayne (guitar) replaced by ZooT SIMs (tenor), 
BREW MOORE on You brought a new kind of love to me, Mary Ann and S.S. Cool 

HARVEY LEONARD (piano), GEORGE DUVIVIER (bass), ED SHAUGHNESSY (drums) LZ-C 14014 


‘Fats’ Navarro Memorial 

Fat boy—Part 1; Fat boy—Part 2; Ice freezes red; Fat girl; Goin’ to Minton’s; Eb-Pob 
FATS NAVARRO AND HIS ALL-STARS—on Fat boy: FATS NAVARRO (trumpet), 
SONNY STITT (alto), BUD POWELL (piano), EDDIE VERTEIL (baritone), MORRIS LANE (tenor), 
KINNY DORHAM (trumpet), AL HALL (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums); 

side 2: FATS NAVARRO (trumpet), LEO PARKER (baritone), TADD DAMERON (piano), GENE RAMEY (bass), 
DENZIL BEST (drums) LZ-C 14015 


Urso and Brookmeyer 

Chiketa; Stop watch; Wizzard’s Gizzard; Ozzie’s ode 

THE PHIL URSO QUINTET—PHIL uRso (tenor), BOB BROOKMEYER (valve trombone), 
HORACE SILVER (piano), PERCY HEATH (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

Little pres; Three little words; Don’t take your love from me; She’s funny that way 
THE PHIL URSO QUARTET—PHIL URso (tenor), WALTER BISHOP JR. (piano), 

CLYDE LOMBARDI (bass), HOWIE MANN (drums) LZ-C 14016 


Joe Roland 
Easy living; Stairway to the Steinway; Soft winds; Teach me tonight; Robin; Sweet Lorraine; Goodbye; 


After you’ve gone; Anticipation; I cover the waterfront; The moon got in my eyes; Street of dreams 
THE JOE ROLAND QUINTET—JoE ROLAND (vibes), DICK GARCIA (guitar), 

FREDDIE REDD (piano), DANTE MARTUCCI (bass), RON JEFFERSON (drums) LTZ-N 15005 

Hal McKusick Quartet—East Coast Fazz Series No. 8 

Taylor made; You don’t know what love is; They can’t take that away from me; 

Lullaby for Leslie; Minor Matters; Blue-who; By Ian; What’s new; Interwoven; Give ’em Hal 
THE HAL McKUSICK QUARTET—Ha_ McxusIck (alto and clarinet), BARRY GALBRAITH (guitar), 
OSIE JOHNSON (drums), MILT HINTON (bass) LTZ-N 15006 


LONDON RECORDS, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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calibre to fill in the harmoni: gaps 
normally occupied by the pianist, and I 
have no doubt that Mr. Barber would be 
the first to agree with me that his band 
does not boast the required talent or 
experience to achieve this end. G.L. 

Chris Barber (tmb), Pat Haitcox (tpt), Monty 
Sunshine (cit), Lonnie Donegan (bjo), Micky 
Ashman (bs), Ron Bowden (ds). 


THE COUNT BASIE SEXTET 
Basie Beat; K. C, Organ Blues; 
She’s Funny That Way: Royal 
Garden Blues — Stan Shorthair; 
Blues and Sentimental; Count’s 
Organ Blues; As Lons As I Live 
(COLUMBIA 33C9010-—29s. 64d.) 
The first title really sums up the record 
cefiectively. The additional presence of 
Joe Newman and Paul Quinichette 
ensures that the proceedings never lag. 
My biggest disappointment is that Bill 
Basie plays organ for the greater part of 
the session—moreover, one of these very 
electrical organs, which seem to have no 
pipes at all. and therefore lack resonance 
when contrasted with a “live” wind 
instrument. The dynamic use of the organ 
here is most effective, enriching what 
might have been a rather empty sound. 
Out of the rut comes “Royal Garden”. 
where the piano leads off a fast and 
exciting version of the classic tune, 
followed by another “quickie”, “Stan”, 
which has a typical Basie riff, as a 
foundation. The slow and_= soothing 
“Blue” gives one a chance to compare 
Quinichette and Herschel Evans, whose 
earlier version with the prewar Basie 
band has always been a great favourite 
of mine. Buddy Rich’s drumming seems 
a little heavy for such a small group, but 
he produces a reasonable if not exciting 
beat. Though not one of the most 
inspired records by the Count, it is a fair 
examrle of contemporary small group 
jazz 


BOOGIE WOOGIE WITH THE BLUES 
Freakish Man Blues; Molasses 
Sopper Blues (Meade Lux Lewis 
with George Hannah): Evi! Woman 
Blues; Keep A’knocking and You 
Can’t Get In (Dobby Bragg with 
James “Boodle-it” Wiggins)—By The 
Moon and The Stars; On The Wall 
(Cripple Clarence Lofton with Louis 
Johnson): My Lovin’ Biues; Weary 
Heazt Blues (Blind Leroy Garnet 
with James “Boodle-it”’ Wiggins) 

(LONDON AL3544——29s. 64d.) 


The emphasis is placed on the work 
of the pianist on all these tracks, and the 
sirgers, though of merit, rank only as of 
secondary importance in a very interest- 
ing record. The period covered by the 
various recordings is 1928—1930, and 
they were recorded in Chicago, with the 
exception of the last two tracks, which 
were recorded at Richmond. The influence 
of Yancey on Meade Lux Lewis is most 
prominent on “Freakish”, but he lapses 
into his own style for “Molasses”. Dobby 
Bragg is a little known boogie pianist, 
who is rightly described in the sleeve 
notes as primitive. I find his contribution 
to this record insignificant, though the 
presence of James Wiggins may give rise 
to furhter speculation as to his real 


identity. The outstanding tracks are, 
inevitably, the work of Lofton, whose 
brilliant playing gives a tremendous urge 
to Louise Johnson’s singing. Personally 
i would get this record for the sake of 
there two tracks, witaout consideration 
of the others. Cripsle Clarence Lofton 
is an exceptional accompanist, and I 
attribute to him one of the finest “ears” 
of that period in jazz. Leroy Garnett 
does not rank in this class, and he only 
touches on the borders of the boogie 
woogie style. His style is more strongly 
melodic, and lacks the solidity of the 
real boogie pianist. The sleeve notes are 
excellently prepared, and most compre- 
hersive. G.L. 


THE DAVE CAREY BAND 
Kansas City Kitty; Hesitating Blues; 
Old Spinning Wheel; Bessie Couldn’t 
stelp It—Kater Street Rag; Dardan- 
ella; Blue Bell Blues; Joshua Fit de 

Battle of Jerico 

(TEMPO LAP 4—29s. 64d.) 

Under the guiding hand of drummer- 
discographer—discspenser Dave Carey 
this band make a very brave attempt to 
create some swinging jazz in the tradi- 
tional pattern—and in the main they 
succeed. The rhythm is much brighter 
and better than that provided by most 
of our local groups, and if the soloists 
individually haven’t on the whole a great 
deal to say that is new, none of them, 
thank goodness, has patterned his solos 
note for note of those of the masters. 

The chosen tunes are all good, but not 
hackneyed ones, and the band manage to 
sound quite relaxed even on the slower 
numbers. Of the soloists Gibbons comes 
off best on “Hesitating’; Hawes on 
“Kater Street’; Milliner on “Wheel”; 
and everyone on “Blue Bell”. I detect 
the cunning hand of Carey on the 
“arranged” last portions of “Wheel” and 
the opening ditto of “Kater”, but it’s a 
good thing to really know one’s records 
isn't it. 

Jonny Codd (tpt), Tony Miliner (tmb), Tony 
Gibbons (cit), Pat Hawes (pno, ce‘este, vocals), 
Bob Mack (gtr/bjo), Eric Starr (bass), Carey 
(drs). Recorded 21/7/55. 


“Homage to the Duke” 

KEITH CHRISTIE QUARTET 
Drop Me Off At Harlem; Sultry 
Serenade; I Got It Bad; Mainstem— 
Cotton Tail; Never No Lament; 
Baby, Please Stoo and Think About 

Me; It Don’t Mean A Thing 
(Esquire 20-047—27s. 34d.) 

Some of Duke’s more casual tunes 
make surprisingly suitable material for 
Keith and his friends to work with. The 
cuartet (which has Johnny D. on alto, 
Bill Sutcliffe on bass, Allan Ganley on 
drums and, of course, the boss himself 
wielding that old slushpump) owes little 
to any Gerry Mulligan unit of somewhat 
similar instrumentation, but uses a basis 
of quietly impudent humour to fashion a 
style all its own. 

Johnny's playing now has overtones of 
Paul Desmond which probably aren't 
intentional (he’s not a Desmond fan) and 
generally stays on a more sunerfically 
flippant level than that of his earlier work. 
He still has a positive flair for working 
out small-groun routines, however, as his 


20 


engaging interplay with Keith, Bill and/or 
Allan in this context proves once more. 
Sutcliffe inclines towards stodginess and 
Ganley towards unsteadiness, but they 
both pass muster easily enough .. . and 
there's always the timeless, unself- 
conscious Keith to hear and enjoy when 
anything else 29es wrong. M.B. 


TAD DAMERON AND HIS BAND 


Dial “B” for Beauty; Theme Of 
No Repeat — Philly J. J.; Choose 
N 


ow 
(ESQUIRE 20-044—-27s. 34d.) 

I have already reviewed “Theme” and 
“Philly” as an EP with some degree of 
enthusiasm (September) and like them 
at least as much now as I did then. 
“Choose Now” has much the same 
virtues and defects as “Theme’—melodic. 
block-scored writing by Tad and a 
swinging Dameron piano solo (Tad’s 
keyboard efforts have the habit of grow- 
ing on one with repeated hearings), 
stupendous Clifford Brown trumpet, a 
rocking Benny Golson tenor bit thrown 
in as a bonus, and an ensemble which 
would have been really good if more 
nearly in tune. 

“Beauty” is something different from 
the rest, however ...a_ charmingly 
conceived piano rhapsody, mostly out of 
tempo, touched but casually by the hand 
of jazz, and tastefully (if not quite 
accurately) played by Tadd. The band’s 
roughness hurts here more than else- 
where .. . I can’t understand how a com- 
poser who, presumably, spent a consider- 
able amount of time in writing such a 
detailed work as this, could allow it to 
be recorded without proper rehearsal. 
Vet I like “Beauty”, have listened to it 
often, and will probably continue to enjoy 
it at regular intervals in the future. 

Tadd deserves more recognition as a 
writer than he has received so far. He 
sometimes scores carelessly (a certain 
passage in the big-band arrangement of 
“Goed Bait” written by him for Dizzy 
Gillespie springs to mind) but has the 
lyrical gifts of a younger Benny Carter. 
It's therefore good to hear that he has 
recently been elected to ASCAP (the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers) because some of his tunes 
have become durable standards: “Good 
Bait”, “Hot House”, “Lady Bird’, “Our 
Delight” and a ballad called “If You 
Could See Me Now” (waxed by Frank 
Sinatra, Sarah Vaughan, Peggy Lee. 
Billy Eckstine, etc.) for five. M.B. 


VIC DICKENSON SEXTET 
Russian Lullaby—Jeepers Creepers 
(VANGUARD PPT 12000—26s. 5d.) 
It is a great pleasure to welcome the 
Vanguard label, as this company’s jazz 
catalogue has been eagerly awaited by 

collectors over here for some time. 

This particular LP, which I can recom- 
mend to all, was one of the first to be 
recorded for the company by the well 
known American critic John Hammand. 
In the past John has done much for jazz 
and it is particularly opportune that he 
should be resvonsible for such a wonder- 
ful example of “mainstream” jazz os these 
two 1953 performances. 

Vic Dickerson is an intensely individual 
musician with a facile and easily recog- 
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nisable style. Both solo (particularly on 
the first title) and ensemble he lends an 
authority and warmth to the perform- 
ances, added to which is his own wry 
and sometimes ironiz wit. These two 
selections also serve to show the import- 
ance of Ruby Braff, the young Boston 
trumpet player of whom Hammond him- 
self has said: “He is one of the great 
trumpet players of today, with a tone and 
style that is right in the Bunny Berigan 
tradition.” Though some readers will 
already have noted Braff’s work on the 
recent Benny Goodman LP, “BG. in 
Hi Fi” (Capitol LCT 6012), here he is 
given very much more opportunity to 
display his jazz talent. Ruby has warmth 
and accuracy and, above all, he plays 
with a really relaxed, swinging style. The 
third front line player is Edmond Hall, 
currently touring with Louis Armstrong, 
who excels himself in such good company, 
playing with fierce attack and excellent 
taste. 

The erformances also have the 
advantage of a finely balanced rhythm 
section, led by Sir Charles Thompson 
who plays some wonderfully rhythmi: 
and sensitive piano in the Basie tradition. 
The remainder of the section comorises 
ex-Basie bass player, Walter Page; 
guitarist Steve Jordan and Les Erskine 
on drums. 

oth tunes have been well chosen, but 
it’s not the material so much as the way 
they are played, together with a perfect 
choice of tempo in each case, that makes 
these performances so exciting to listen 
to. | guarantee that this record won't 
stray far from your turntable for a long 


time to come. 
PP. 


JOHNNY DODDS. Vo! 1 
Weary Blues; New Orleans Stomp: 
After You’ve Gone — Joe Turner 
Blues; When Erastus Plays His Old 
Kazoo; Forty and Tight; Piggly 


Wiggly. 
(VOGUE CORAL LRA 10025—-29s 64d.) 

Were it not for the fact that these are 
reissues, this would undoubtedly by my 
record of the month, with a full award 
of five stars, for here is a record that 
should be in every collection. 

Johnny Dodds was, with Noone and 
Bechet, a founder member of the real 
school of jazz clarinettists, and he has 
never been recorded to better effect than 
on these side. “Forty & Tight” and 
“Pigely” find him at his happiest, “After 
You've Gone” at his most melancholy, 
but whatever the mood Dodds plays jazz 
with no holds barred. 

“Weary” and “New Orleans Stomp” 
are two of the greatest sides ever record- 
ed. The Dodds-Armstrong vartnershin 
is superb, but so too is the rhythm 
section, sparxed by the energetiz piano 
of a young man by the name of Earl 
Hines. 

S.T. 


Side 1: Tracks 1, 2, Louis Armstrong (ct), 
Gerald Reeves (tmb), Dodds (clt), Barney Bigard 
(tenor), Earl Hines (pno), Bud Scott (bjo), Baby 
Dodds (dvs). 22/4/27. Tracks 3, 4, Geo. Mitchell, 
Ruben Reeves (cts), Gerald Reeves (tmb), Dodds 
(clt), Char A’exander (pno), Scott (bjo), Dodds 
(drs). 8 10/27. Side 2: Tracks 1, 2, same as 
“Come On"’. Tracks 3. 4, Dodds (clt), Herb 
Morand (tpr), Frank Melrose (pno), Dodds 
(washbd). 24/7/29. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & his famous 
Orchestra 
Vol. 1: East St. Louis Toodle-Qo; 
Birmingham Breakdown; Rockin’ in 
Rhythm; Twelfth St. Rag—Black & 
Tan Fantasy; The Mooche; Mood 
Indigo; Wall St. Wail 
Vol. 2: Creole Rhapsody; Tiger Rag 
—Yellow Dog biues; Tishomingo 
blues; Jazz Convulsions; Awful S2d 
(VOGUE CORAL LRA 10027 & 
LRA 10028 — 29s. 64d.) 


With the issue on LP of these two 
important records, together with the 
Noone and the Johnny Dodds, the Vogue 
concern do this month really live up to 
their slogan “The best jazz catalogue in 
the world.” 

These tracks come from the 1927-31 
period when the band were working at 
the Cotton Club, and there has never 
been a gaver period in the band’s history. 
Every track is full of gocd things and 
even if some are better than others, none 
to our mind lacks interest. 

It is splendid to have the full “Creole 
Rhapsody” all in one bit, and the same 
can be said for “Tiger”, which although 
it cannot stand against the Duks com- 
position as a piece of music, does have 
satisfying solos by Freddy Jenkins, 
Hodges and Miley. 

For the personnels and list of soloists, 
I earnestly recommend you to the sleeve 
notes, which are complete and excellently 
informative. S.T. 


ART FARMER QUARTET 
Alone Together; Pre-Amp; Autumn 
Nocturne—!’ve Never Been In Love 
Before; I Walk Alone; Gone With 

The Wind 

ESQUIRE 20-051—27s. 34d.) 

This is one of the finest collections of 
tunes I've yet heard on an LP, and it 
seems they have taken some interest in 
programming it. Art Farmer is a thought- 
ful trumpet player. His jazz expression 
is enhanced by a fat tone and facile 
technique. The rhythm section plays with 
extremely good taste on all these sides. 
It’s a record that anyone with an admira- 
tion for tasteful improvisation would like 
to own. B.B. 

Art Farmer (tpt), Wynton Kelly (pno), Addison 
Farmer (bass), Herby Lovelle (dms). 


DIZZY GILLESPIE—STAN GETZ 
SEXTET 
ltDon’t Mean a Thing; I Let a Song 
Go Out of My Heart—Exactly Like 
You; It’s the Talk of the Town 

(COLUMBIA 33C.9009—29s. 64d.) 

Some recording managers (e.g. John 
Hammond) can hire a studio, select six or 
seven musicians who seldom if ever play 
together in the normal course of events, 
and produce a session which jells from 
start to finish. Norman Granz can't. 

He seems comoletely unaware of the 
temneramental differences, the varied 
ideals, aims and tastes of jazzmen who 
are all, roughly sneaking, modernists. It’s 
notable that the three thoroughly suczess- 
ful dates made by Charlie Parker under 
the Granz aegis were the only three for 
which Bird personally chose his sup ort- 
ing group. 

And here we have the makings of a 
similar story. Dizzy and Stan might have 
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played together well enough at a pinch, 
even though one is fundamentally a 
musical extrovert and the other an intro- 
vert, because Miles Davis and Charlie 
Parker (to whom the same remark applies 
in reverse) made an admirable team in 
practice. To put Gillespie and Getz with 
Oscar Petersor. and Herb Ellis was, how- 
ever, a mistake which no right-thinking 
man would have made. Their manners 
of phrasing, of lying back on the beat 
(Dizzy and Stan) or pushing it forward 
(Oscar and Herb) could never be 
reconciled, and the clash of their 
emotional climates sets up a chilly cold 
front. 

“It Don’t Mean a Thing” at least 
succeeds as a tour dz force, its frantic 
tempo offering a challenge which 
trumpeter Gillespie, tenorist Getz, pianist 
Peterson, bassist Ray Brown and drum- 
mer Max Roach all accept and convert 
in varying ways, but with a_ healthy 
evidence of mutual respect. “Song” sets 
up a “funky” (i.e. low-down) mood which 
Diz and Stan fall into naturally, and the 
piano/guitar partnership does its parti 
ally convincing best to achieve. 

“Exactly”, taken slower than usual, 
using the main phrase of an old pop song 
called “What Goes Up Must Come 
Down” as intro and coda, finds the two 
horn men co-operating smoothly with 
each other, with Ray and with Max, while 
Oscar and Herb sit as far back on the 
beat as they ever could (the guys at least 
deserve credit for trying to help). “Talk” 
splits itself evenly into two parts and two 
keys, Dizzy’s and Stan’s, loosely joined 
by a Peterson thread. 

“Everything might have turned out far 
worse than it actually does, you see... 
but Granz should have booked Diz and 
Stan, told them to pick their own rhythm 
section, and let the jazz take care of 
itself. M.B. 


MILT JACKSON QUINTET 
Opus de Funk; I’ve Lost Your Love 
—Buhaina; Soma 
(ESQUIRE 20-044—-27s. 34d.) 
This excellent set was made last year, 
when the Modern Jazz Quariet had 
temporarily reached a dead end, John 
Lewis had taken a job as Ella Fitz- 
gerald’s piano accompanist, and Milt 
was using Horace Silver in John’s place 
on the infrequent gigs that came his way. 
Percy Heath (bass) and Kenny Clarke 
(drums) fill out the rhythm section as 
usual, and for the first time (also the last, 
so far as I know) trumoeter Henry 
Boozier falls in line to make the quartet 

into a quintet. 

Boozier is something of an enigma. | 
don't quite know what to make of him at 
present, and probably will not come to 
a final decision until | have heard several 
more samovles of his work. He belongs 
to the fashionable “wailing” school of 
trumpet men, has some interesting ideas 
in his head an undeniable jazz feeling 
in his heart . . . but there’s a curiously 
nagging element in his sound which I 
sometimes find annoying at present, and 
not all the things he does here make 
complete sense to me. Time will doubt- 
less tell how much, or little, he has to 
offer. 

I think I should also give Silver a 
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paragraph to himself, for no young 
pianist in jazz has made his presence 
felt more decisively than Horace during 
the past few moths. The days when we 
thought of him as a rather ordinary 
musician, strongly influenced by Bud 
Powell, are gone. Horace has reached the 
stage where he is influencing others 
(Derek Smith and Terry Shannon are two 
of his British disciples—both as an 
accompanist (the propulsive, riff-based 
figures he lets loose add immeasurably to 
the swing of any rhythm section that 
includes him’ and soloist (single-note 
lines, less impetuous but no less rhyth.aic- 
ally strong than Powell's, with the 
frequent and felicitous relief of some 
bright, light, swinging, closely-voiced 
chordal measures). 

You probably know all about Jackson 
(as great a vibraphonist as Hamp in his 
way), Heath (as good a bassist as jazz has 
yet produced) and Clarke (the man who 
set the pace for modern jazz drumming 
and is still right up there with the leaders) 
so, with a passing mention that Victor 
Feldman’s helpful sleeve notes tell you 
all you want to know about the material. 
that “Buhaina” is probably dedicated to 
Art Blakey (whose Moslem name _ is 
Abdullah Buhaina) and that “Soma” is 
definitely dedicated to Aldous Huxley, 
I'll close my review. But make sure you 
get around to hearing the record for 
yourself. I think you'll end up — 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
Vol. 15 
Jam Session Blues: featuring in order 
of appearance, Oscar Peterson (pno). 
Buddy Rich (dms), Ray Brown (bs), 
Barney Kessel (gir), Flip Phillips 
(ten), Charlie Shavers (tpt), Benny 
Carer (alto), Lester Young (ten), 
Roy Eldridge (tpt). 
The Trumpet’ Battle: featuring 
Eldridge, Shavers and Carter. 
The Ballad Medley: featuring Lester 
Young (I Can’t Get Started), Charlie 
Shavers (Summertime), Flip Phillips 
(Sweet Lorraine). Roy Eidridge (It’s 
The Talk of The Town), Benny 
Carter (Cocktails For two). 
(COLUMBIA 33CK 10009—39s. 74d.) 
Cottontail: featuring the full group 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Cheek to 
Cheek; C Jam Blues; Tenderly; 
Seven Come Eleven: featuring Oscar 
Peterson, Ray Brown and Barney 


Kessel. 

(COLUMBIA 33CK 10010—39s. 74d.) 
Idaho; Sophisticated Lady; Flying 
Home; Drumboogie: featuring Gene 
Krupa (dms), Willie Smith (alto), 
Hank Jones (pno). 

The Drum Battle: featuring Rich and 
Krupa. 
Perdid»s: featuring the full group. 

(COLUMBIA 33CK 10011—39s. 74d.) 
These three 12 in. LP’s give us a com- 

plete Jazz At The Philharmonic concert 

—not just excerpts, but the comolete 

thine. with the exception of Ella Fitz- 

gerald’s numbers (she was under contract 
to another Record Company). It is the 

1952 Carnegie Hall concert, and, some- 

where in these three LP's, you will find 

just about everv kind of jazz content from 
extreme vulgarity to delicate beauty. The 


overwhelming impression, however, is of 
noisy crowd baiting. At time, when the 
full group is giving forth, it is almost 
impossible to hear them for the screams. 
However. amongs this welter of audience 
participation, there are some really note- 
worthy gems. Perhaps the best thing to 
do is to note them down in chronological 
order. 


The first side has some fine beaty piano 
from Peterson, backing up a honking 
shambles. Most of the solos start off with 
good swinging jazz and then degenerate 
as the soloist plays more and more to the 
crowd. All of them do it; even the 
normally tasteful Benny Carter. After 
the screaming trumpet battle which opens 
side two, and which also contains a 
lengthy solo from Benny Carter, there 
comes one of the more satisfying sets 
Each of the horns plays the tune of his 
choice. This is really worth while. Lester 
is cool and breathy; Charlie Shavers 
restrained and humorous; Flip doesn't 
honk once: Little Jazz follows Shaver’s 
lead and keeps it musical; and Benny 
Carter tops them with a rollicking and 
delightful “Cocktails For Two”. 


The second record opens with another 
full group tearaway session which 
includes a riot of a drum solo from 
Buddy Rich and then moves on to the 
Oscar Peterson trio for the rest of the 
disc. The five numbers that the trio plays 
are excellent. Peterson’s prodigious 
technique is matched by Brown and 
Kessel. Here there is no rabble rousing, 
and the audience applauds when aporeci- 
ative instead of yelling. This disc is 
recommended as a fine examnle of Peter- 
son at his best. (It should be noted that 
the famous “Tenderly” is here). 

The last recording is probably the 
“most” recording of drums ever issued in 
Britain, Krupa solos himself, takes breaks 
between the Hank Jones and Willie Smith 
solos, and pretty near drowns out thes2 
solos with his accompaniments. From 
what can be heard. a section of the crowd 
actually goes hysterical. The star for my 
money on this disc, however, is Willie 
Smith. For sheer physical blowing, he 
leaves them all cold. He solos for the 
greater part of the first four tracks with 
long, flowing and powerful phrases. He 
repeats himself occasionally, but that 13 
understandable. The drum battle is a 


horror to end all horrors. Playing this 

whole concert at one sitting is exhaust- 

ing, but with selection it can be rewarding. 
B.N. 


THE GENE KRUPA TRIO 
Stompin’ at The Savoy; The Man I 
Love—Body & Soul; Dark Eyes; 


Idaho 

(COLUMBIA 33CX 10015—39s. 74d.) 

This 12 in. LP was recorded at two 
J.A.T.P. concerts—one at the Civic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles, the other at 
Carnegie Hall in New York. 

The five selections, all introduced by 
Gene are what one would expect, and 
are slanted to appeal to the average jazz 
concert crowd. “Body and Soul” and 
“Man I Love” are probably the best two, 
and in both Charlie Ventura gives us a 
good opportunity to hear some thoughtful 
and inventive tenor improvisation. The 
other items are good driving perform- 
ances, but Teddy Napoleon’s occasional 
piano passages seem to me colourless and 
rambling. Gene himself plays with his 
usual steady beat,but his inevitable drum 
solos lack the taste of those he played 
with the early Goodman small groups. 
Nevertheless, one of the best of the 
Krupa-Clef issues yet. B.B. 


TOMMY LADNIER with MA RAINEY 
and EDMONIA HENDERSON 
Those Dogs of Mine; Lucky Rock 
Blues; Ya Da Do Blues — Brown 
Skin Man; Travellin’ Blues; Worried 
*bout Him Blues; Black Man Blues 
(LONDON AL 3548—29s. 63d.) 

Recorded in Chicago between Decem- 
ber 1923 and February 1924, here is some 
of the best of Ladnier’s early work as 
accompanist to a couple of blues singers. 
Considering the period the recording is 
exceptionally good, Ladnier’s cornet 
sounding very bright and clear. 

Side 1 is with Ma Rainey. She makes 
a great team with Ladnier, her singing and 
his finely judged breaks making “Lucky 
Rock” one of my favourite blues sides 
from all time. Not far behind this 
exceptional track 13 “Southern Blues” 
with its fine muted Ladnier solo. 

The reverse contains some entertaining 
singing from the little known Edmonia 
Henderson. She is move of the vaude- 
ville singer than Rainey, but I like her 
“Brown Skin Man” which she sings with 
great humour. Ladnier plays some 


wish, of additions to the list. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
PURCHASE TA X JAAS JUST BEEN INCREASED 


It becomes more important than ever 
before, in order to keep pace with all the wonderful items now being released. 
to save money somehow. If you have never visited us, then you MUST do so— 
hundreds of LP/EP’s at tax free (and less) prices. 
everyone—Send us youi wanis list (LP/EP)—old or new issue, it doesn’t matter 
—and a note of vour weekly or monthly spending limit. We will send you, as 
and when available. guaranteed as-good-as-new items, post and packing free, 
within your set limit on a C.O.D. basis. 


RESULTING IN HIGHER PRICES. 


A Happy New Year and good record buying in 1956. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
{tst FLOOR), 100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
td — Open all day Saturday, clos: Thursday 1.00) 


SPECIAL OFFER to 


You may advise us, as and when you 
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splendid breaks on “Travellin® ~ and plays 
a good duet with O’Bryant on “Black 
Man”. His solo on “Worried “bout Him” 
really sets the singer going, and makes 
this is the best track on Side 2. S.T. 

Lovie Austin and Her Blues Serenaders: Ladnier 
(cornet), Jimmy O’Bryant (clt), Austin (pno), and 
possib y Arville Harris (alto). 


GEORGE LEWIS 
and His New Orleans Stompers 

Climax Rag; Deep Bayou Blues; 

Milenburg Joys; Two Jim Blues; 

Fidgety Feet—Just a Closer Walk 

With Thee; Just a Little While To 

Stay Here; Careless Love; Don’t Go 

*Way Nobody; Dauphine St. Blues 

(VOGUE LAE 12005—38s. 3d.) 

Here are the splendid George Lewis 
sides from Climax all together on one 
12-incher. There has never been better 
New Orleans music recorded than this 
and although the intonation is somewhat 
careless at times (“Don’t Go Away”) the 
rhythmic impetus achieved on _ nearly 
every tune is quite astounding. 

“Climax Rag” and “Milenburg”™ and in 
a lesser degree “Fidgety Feet” are 
extremely exciting sides. Don't try and 
pull them to pieces, just sit still and listen 
and the music is bound to get you by its 
very simplicity and drive. 

All the blues are unmistakably 
elementary. These musicians really have 
the music at heart and the way they play 
them is unadorned but finely moving. 

I don’t think any jazz record collector 
should be without this record—even if 
he doesn’t like it at first hearing. S.T. 

George Lewis (cit), Jim Robinson (tmb), Kid 
Howard (tpt), Lawrence Marrero (bjo), Chester 
Edgar Mosley (drs). New Orleans 


THE JAZZ SCENE, No. 1 & 2 
Repetition; I Want To Be Happy; 
Tanga—lIntrospection; Sophisticated 

Lady; Frustration 

(COL-CLEF 33C 9007—29s. 643d.) 

The Bloos; Cherokee; Sono; The 
Bird; Rhumbacito; Picasso 

(COL-CLEF 33C 9008—~-29s. 6}d.) 

There is so much to absorb in these 
two albums that any short review is bound 
to be inadequate, for anyone interested 
in the development of jazz today, both 
as regards arrangement and performance, 
will need to study each item. 

“Repetition”, composed by Neal Hefti, 
features the late Charlie Parker as an 
integral part of a modernistic full band 
arrangement. “Happy” features Lester 
Young in a pyrotechnical display of his 
talents on the tenor. “Tanga”, simulates a 
genuine Cuban group, complete with 
appropriate vocal interpolations, before 
developing into a Kentonesque perform- 
ance. Soloist is Flip Phillips and his 
contribution is the best part of this 
selection. 

“Introspection”, was composed _ by 
Ralph Burns, but sounds like “When 
Your Lover Has Gone”. Herbie 
Steward’s solo is warm and inventive, but 
Bill Harris seems out of place with the 
group. The Duke’s “Sophisticated Lady” 
is the highspot of this album, being almost 
entirely a solo performance by Willie 
Smith, who plays with wonderful in- 
vention and great feeling for the tune. 
“Frustration” features a section of past 
and present Ellington sidemen including 


Harry Carney, Billy Strayhorn, Freddy 
Guy, Oscar Pettiford and Sonny Greer, 
plus a string section. The performance 
features some moody baritone from 
Carney supported by Strayhorn’s sensitive 
piano, whilst the subdued use of the 
strings is eflective without ever becoming 
intrusive. 

The second album opens with a long 
arrangement by George Handy called 
“The Bloos”. Handy himself has said 
that he wished to get away from the con- 
ventional treatment of the blues and he 
has succeeded so admirably that the 
performance has little jazz feeling and 
sounds like self-conscious film music. 
“Cherokee” ,however, receives a beauti- 
fully rounded and integrated performance 
from Bud Powell, supported by Max 
Roach and Ray Brown. 

“Sono”, especially composed for 
Norman Granz by the Duke, is played by 
the same personnel as “Frustration”, and 
contains some exquisite baritone. “The 
Bird” is played by Parker himself and is 
an excellent version of one of his best 
known tunes. Another virtuoso perform- 
ance is that of Coleman Hawkins playing 
his own composition “Picasso”, dedicated 
to the great painter. In an age of tenor 
players, Hawk still remains the master of 
his instrument; a musician whose playing 
never fails to thrill and impress. Neal 
Hefti’s “Rhumbacito”, rounds off a varied 
and intesting album. 


THELONIOUS MONK QUINTET 
Friday The Thirteenth—Let’s Call 
This; Think of One 
(ESQUIRE 20-049—27s. 34d.) 

Esquire are persevering in their 
championship of the Monk. This is the 
second quintet LP by him that they have 
fut out in the last few months, apart from 
the recent trio EP. If you have the first 
two, this third will have to be added to 
them. Thelonious Monk’s _ tangential 
approach to melody and jazz is some- 
thing which often repels at first, but 
usually catches hold after a series of 
listenings. 

These tracks were cut about two years 
ago and one is immediately impressed 
by the completely blended sound that the 
group produces. The combination of 
tenor and French horn seems _ ideally 
suited to Monk’s piano, and each member 
of the group fits beautifully into the 
general conception. The tunes are all 
Monk originals. As Mike Butcher points 
out in his sleeve notes, “Friday The 
Thirteenth”, which is extended to the 
whole of one side, is a simple harmonic 
sequence; yet there is no hint of repetition 
of ideas. This LP should help to swell 
the ranks of the Monk fans in this 
country. B.N. 

Thelonious Monk (pno), Sonny Rollins (ten); 


Julius Watkins (French horn), Percy Heath (bs), 
Willie Jones (dms). 


NEW DIRECTIONS QUARTET 
Revelation; Lupe-Garoue — Star 
Eyes; Nobody’s Heart 
(ESQUIRE 20-043)—27s. 34d.) 
Vibraphonist and musical director Teddy 
Charles stays quite close to base on this 
month’s New Directional outing. He and 
his colleagues confine themselves to the 
limits of a Gerry Mulligan blues 
(“Revelation”), a sinister piano feature 
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composed and played by Bob Brook- 
meyer (“Lupe”), a decent film song with 
unhackneyed chord changes (“Eyes”) and 
one of those cosily wistful Rodgers and 
Hart ballads which no one else could 
have written (“Heart”). 

The valve-trombone of Bob Brook- 
meyer, not at his peak but far above the 
mob, makes parts of tracks 1, 3 and 4a 
pleasure to hear. Bob's furry sound, 
blurred articulation, curiously mixed 
Dixieland and «avant-garde tendencies, 
and the comfortable gait of his phrasing 
(a lope, a jog-trot, or anything in be- 
tween) add up to something strictly 
individual and eminently worthwhile. 
His supplementary piano work here, 
probably his first on record, demon- 
strates how much he loves Monk through- 
out the latter half of “Revelation” and, 
to a lesser degree, in his angry ode to a 
werewolf (this may have been more 
directly inspired by Bud Powell's “Un 
Poco Loco”). 

Teddy Kotick (bass) and Eddie 
Shaughnessy give satisfactory accounts 
of themselves . . . and you may enjoy 
Nancy Overton's female Ink Spot routine 
on “Heart” more than I. She recites the 
lyrics, does not sing them, and she makes 
me blush—something that few young 
ladies have ever done. 

Charles himself I simply cannot stand, 
however, and if any reader has dis- 
covered hidden glory in his weak attack, 
watery sound, sprawling ideas and seem- 
ing lack of discretion as a vibes man, 
I'd like to know the secret ! M.B. 


JOE NEWMAN and HIS BAND 
Ciose Quarters; Jose Beguines— 
Blue for Slim; The Sleeper 
(VANGUARD PPT12001—26s. 5d.) 

An analysis of the original sleeve notes 
written by John Hammond, eminent 
critic and supervisor of the session, and 
of those added by my learned colleague, 
Stanley Dance, form as clear a picture of 
this record as I could wish to have. They 
both rightly hail Joe Newman as the great 
saviour of the trumpet style, who has 
rescued this vital jazz instrument from its 
postwar lapse into a squeaking soulless 
tocl of the modernists and uninitiated. 

Here he blows wide and fine, and all 
those who play with him do likewise, to 
my great joy. The group has a nucleus 
of Basie men, plus a dash of Newman's 
confederates in Illinois Jacquet’s band, 
where he formerly played. The instru- 
mentation is modern in the sense that 
two tenors are used, and the results are 
harmonically rich. Matthew Gee blows 
some fine trombone on all tracks, and 
tenor men Wess and Foster (both ex- 
Basie) contrast the fluid and biting styles 
on their instrument in typical Basie 
tradition. 

In such an excellent record it is un- 
necessary to single out individual tracks 
for mention; they should be taken as a 
whole, and compared carefully with the 
works of other contemporary bands. I 
give this record my unqualified approval. 


Joe Newman (tpt), Matthew Gee (tmb), Frank 
Wess (ten and flute), Frank Foster (ten), Johnny 
Acea (pno), Eddie Jones (bs), Osie Johnson (ds). 


JIMMY NOONE 
Apex Blues; Sweet Lorraine; I Know 
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That You Know; Sweet Sue—Four 
or Five Times; Every Evening: 
Monday Date; Bluc> 
(VOGUE CORAL LRA 10026——-29s. 64d.) 

I have a feeling that many jazz purists 
may pass this record by because the some- 
what unusual instrumentation may not on 
first hearing make definite appeal. I urge 
them to listen again and they will find 
some of the best jazz ever recorded. 
Jimmy Noone was a clarinetist with a 
somewhat intricate style and an unsur- 
passed tone. Even on such fast numbers 
as “Monday Date” he plays quietly, but 
the swing is always there, even if the 
voiume you expect is not. His delicate 
phrasing on “Blues” is superb, and on 
such standards as “Sweet Sue” etc., his 
improvisations are quite unique and 
extremely subtle. 

Poston, the alto player, plays his part 
superbly. He swells the sound of the 
front line, but never gets in the way of 
Noone and he plays his solo part with 
discretion. Earl Hines in addition to 
urging on the rhythm section, also acts 
as a third part of the front line, and 
provides some of the best solo piano ever 
to have been recorded. S.T. 

Noone (clit), Jor Poston (a‘to), Earl Hines 
(pno), Bud Scott (bjo gtr), Johnny Wells (drs), 
Lawson Buford (tuba). Chicago, 1927 


SONNY ROLLINS and 
THELONIOUS MONK 
fhe Way You Blow Tonight; I Want 
Te Be Havpy—More Than You Know 
(ESQUIRE 20-050—27s. 34d.) 
From a distance. Thelonious Monk 
intrigues by his name and by his curious 


habits, such as dismantling the piano 
while he plays it. On this record, his 
talents are not displayed; Mary Lou 
Williams tells us that “Monk plays the 
way he does now because he got fed up.” 
In “More than you know” he shows some 
not very interesting work based appar- 
ently on a passing acquaintance with 
Debussy. G.B. 


THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
E-Fizt Biucs; Alligator Crawl; 
Zonky; Crazy "Bout My Baby; The 
Spider and the Fly; After You've 
Gone: Tea For Two; You're The 
Tops: Blue Turning Grey Over You: 
Russian Fantasy — Hallelujah; Do 
Me A Favour; California Here I 
Come; I've Got A Feeling I'm Fall- 
ing: My Fate Is In Your Hands; 
Ain't Misbehavin’; Poor Butterfly; 

3 St. Louis Blues. 

(H.M.V. CLP1042-—33s. 114d) 

This slightly formidable list of titles 
represents the second batch of radio 
transcriptions to be released in England. 
My remarks about the impromptu set-up 
of these sessions is less applicable to 
these sides than it was to the earlier 
release (H.M.V. CLP1035, see “J.J.” June. 
1955), for a number of these tracks boast 
the presence of what sounds like the 
whole “Rhythm” group. It is true that 
one can hear some remarkably untidy 
(for Fats) piano playing, but I attribute 
that to the various diversions and minor 
crisises which inevitably present them- 
selves in radio studios during a 
broadcast. As a _ concentrated = study 
of piano jazz in all diverse 
forms. no one could’ do _ better 


than to hear and study this record. I am 
particularly interested to hear full piano 
versions of tunes which he had previ- 
ously recorded with his band, and to find 
a number of tunes which are outside his 
normal recorded repertoire (e.g. “Poor 
Butterfly”). A “must” for Waller fans, 
and for all those who like good piano. 


JIMMY RUSHING 

How Long, How Long Blues; Boogie 

Woogie; How You Want Your 

Lovin’ Done—Goin’ To Chicago; I 

Want A Little Girl; Leave Me: 

Sent For You Yesterday. 

(VANGUARD PPT12002—-26s. 5d.) 

I think the most exciting of the first 
batch of Vanguard releases is this record 
by Jimmy Rushing. To me it brings back 
memories of his great days with the 
Basie band, and apparently all that great- 
ness is still with him. 

John Hammond in his notes hints that 
the Basie/Rushing influence gave an 
authentiz blues injection to “the main- 
stream of popular music’. It is certain 
that Jimmy contributed to the greatness 
of Bill Basie, and to the popularity of his 
band. Thus it pleased me to find that 
two stalwarts from the Basie rhythm 
section are on this session, Walter Page 
and Jo Jones. The pianist chosen to 
provide the main backing is another 
veteran, blues player Sam Price, whose 
sensitive playing is in keeping with the 
high quality of the record as a whole. 
The same remarks apply to the rest of 
the accompanying band. 

Don't miss this one; it is the best blues 
I have heard for a long time. ea. 


EMi LiwiTen 
RECORD Division 
GREAT CASTiL¢C STREET. 


As: IN THE MIDDLE PERIOD SECTION... 
DICKY WELLS IN PARIS 


H.M.V. 12” Long Playing CLP1054 (333) 


As: IN THE PIANO JAZZ SECTION... 
EARL HINES’ PIANO MOODS 


Columbia 10” Long Playing 33S1063 (334) 


These great jazz records 
captured second and fourth places in the 
“Jazz Record of the Year” poll 
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Tradition dies slowly in the Crescent 
City. where the coloured folk cling 
proudly io their customs. Of all the 
many impressive scenes to be witnessed 
the funera. of a prominent citizen is the 
most moving. Accompanied by various 
brass bands playing dirges, hymns and 
slow marches, the cortege is taken to the 
church and from there to the cemetery. 
A long procession follows. The service 
is performed with a full choir and is 
always a most beautiful spectacle. When 
the ceremony is over the band marches 
away from the cemetery playing rags 


and stomps. Many famous jazzmen have 
come from these wonderful bands. 

Such a one was Papa Oscar Celestin, 
who died about a year ago. His funeral, 
of which we present a_ photographic 
record, was one of the biggest seen in 


phetos by JOE MARES 


the Crescent City for many years. Two 
great brass bands were used. the Eureka 
and Tuxedo (the latter was a band in 
which Celestin played for many years). 
A great trumpet man in his day, he had 
Ween playing his horn for over fifty 
years when he died. His passing was a 
sad day for the New Orleans jazz lovers. 


PAPA CELESTIN IS LAID TO REST 
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A New Year Release from 


TRADE MARK 


Oscar Peterson piays Cole Porter 

(with BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; RAY BROWN, bass) 
What is this thing called love ?; 

Begin the beguine; 

I’ve got you under my skin; 

Love for sale; Let’s do it; 

I love you; So near and yet so far; 

Just one of those things; 

In the still of the night; Night and day; . 
Every time we say goodbye; Anything goes 
338CX10016 


Lester Young with the Oscar Peterson Trio 
(OSCAR PETERSON, piano; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; 
RAY BROWN, bass and J. C. HEARD, drums) 

Tea for two; There will never be another you; 
Indiana; On the sunny side of the street 
2809015 


Bud Powell Piano Solos 

(with RALPH BROWN, bass; MAX ROACH, drums) 
Tempus Fugue-it; I'll keep loving you; 
Celia; All God’s chillun got rhythm; 
Yesterdays; Strictly confidential 

83809015 


The Amazing Artistry of Louis Bellson 

(with RAY MARTIN, piano; DON ELLIOTT, mellophone, vibes. 
trumret, bongos; BOB PATERSON, bass; JOE PUMA, guitar) 
Percussionistically speaking; A pearl] for Louie; 
Fascinatin’ rhnvthm; Copasetic; 

All God’s chillun got rhythm 

2809017 

Illinois Jacquet Collates 

All of me; Pastel; Speedliner; 

Later for the happening’ ; 

Groovin’; Wrap your troubles in dreams: 
Cottontail; Weary blues 


On COLUMBIA | LF | | 


The greatest jazz repertoire in the world or, 
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Soft Moods with Teddy Wilson Count Basie and his Orchestra 

(with ARVELL SHAW, bass; J. C. HEARD, drums) Hob nail boogie; 

Isn’t it romantic?; You go to my head; Paradeis Squat (featuring EDDIE DAVIS, ten. saz. ; 
East of the sun; Autumn in New York COUNT BASIE, organ) 

S=B10018 LB10013 


Lionel Hampton Quintet 

harli Bi 

C e Ventura’s Big Four (LIONEL HAMPTON, vibraharp ; OSCAR PETERSON, piano; 
(CHARLIE VENTURA, with BUDDY RICH, drums; HERB ELLIS, guitar; RAY BROWN, bass ; BUDDY RICH, drums) 
CHUBBY JACKSON, bass; MARTY NAPOLEON, piano) Hamp’s boogie woogie: A foggy day LB10014 - 

After you’ve gone; Old Man River; P 

Love is just around the corner; O. H. Blues 

Gene Krupa Sextet 

(CHARLIE SHAVERS, tpt.; WILLIE SMITH, alto saz. 

TEDDY WILSON, piano ; ISRAEL CROSBY, bass ; 


The Artistry of Stan Getz (No. 2) STEVE JORDAN, guitar ; GENE KRUPA, drums) 


oronation hop; Paradi LB100 
(Accompanying artists include BOB BROOKMEYER, wid 
JOHN WILLIAMS, BILL CROW, DUKE JORDAN, 


ALAN LEVITT, JIM RAINEY and FRANK ISOLA) Benny Carter and his Orchestra 
Cool mix; Rustic hop; Isn’t it romantic; Key largo LB10016 
Have you met Miss Jones?; Erudition 

SEB10021 


ALL RECORDED UNDER 
Oscar Peterson Plays 
(with RAY BROWN, bass) THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


I'll remember April; Lullaby of the leaves; 


September in the rain; On the Alamo OF NORMAN GRANZ 


SEB10022 


Count Basie Big Band 


(Including PAUL QUINICHETTE, EDDIE DAVIS, 


MARSHALL ROYAL, CHARLIE FAWLKES, Your Record Dealer will give you 


JOE NEWMAN, HENRY COKER details of the many superlative 
ard GUS JOHNSON) 

Cash box; Tom Whaley; ‘CLEF’ recordings now available 
Jack and Jill: Basie talks 


SEB10623 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD, RECORD DIVISION. 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W.1 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Adderly, Nat. Waterme'on; Little Joanie Walks: 
Two Brothers; I Should Care: Crazy Baby; New 
Arriva!s; Sun Dance; Fort Lauderdale; Friday 
Nite; Blues for Bohemia WING MGW 60000 

Aless, Tony (p;Nick Travis, tp: J. J. Johnson and 
Kai Winding, tbs: Dave Schi'dkraut, as; Seldon 
Powel, ts; Pete Mondello, bs; Bil Bauer, 
Arnoid Fiskin, Don Lamond, d). Levittown; 
Corona; Aqueduct; Riverhead; Valley Stream; 
Greenport; Fire Island; Massepequa 

ROOST 2202 

Allen, Sue. Set a wedding day; Think of to- 
morrow GROOVE 130 

Alfred, Chuz. Rock along; Rocking boy 

SAVOY 1175 

Alto Aaxes. A foggy day (Benny Carter); Star 
Eyes (Charlie Parker); Sophisticated Lady 
Gohnny Hodges); Poincianna (Benny Carter): 
Cardboard (Charlie Parker); Tea for two 
(Wi.lie Smith); Pound of blues Johnny Hodges): 
Not so bop b'ues (Willie Smith); Prisoner of 
love (Benny Carter); Fiesta (Charlie Parker): 
Warm valley (Hodges); You took advantage of 
me (Carter). NORGRAN MG N-1035 

Ammons, Gene (ts: Art Farmer, tp; Lou Donald- 
son, as;Freddie Redd, p: Add’son Farmer, b: 
Kenny Clarke, d). Woofin’ tweetin’; 


Juggernaut. PRESTIGE LP 211 
Armstrong, Lou's. Mack the knife: Back o’ town 
blues COLUMBIA 40587 
Christmas in New Orleans; Chistms night in 
Harlem DECCA 29710 


(tp; Trummy Young, tb; Barney Bigard, c: Billy 
Kyle, p: Arveil Shaw, b: Barrett Deems, d: 
Ve'mer Middleton, vo). O'd Man Mose: Rock- 
in’ Chair; C’est si bon: The Wriffennoof Song: 
When you're smiling; When the Siints: Some- 
day; St. Louis Blues; Back o’ town b‘ues: Big 
mama's back in town: Mop, mop’: Sleeny time 
down south DECCA DL 8169 
Au'd, Georgie. My b‘ue heaven: If I loved you 
MERCURY 70740 

Basie, Count (Joe Williams, voca'!s). Every Day 
(I have the blues): The comeback: A/‘right, 
okay, you win: In the evening: Roll ‘em Pete: 
Teach me tonight; My baby upsets me: Pease 
send me someone to love: Ev'ry day (I fal in 
love) CLEF MG C-678 
April in Paris; Roll ‘em, Pete CLEF 89162 
Bear, Mr. How come?: I’ve got mv good eye 


on you GROOVE 6 / 46-0125 
Berry, Richard. Big John: Rockin’ man 

RMP 448 

Bland, Bobby. Woke up screaming: You or none 

DUKE 145 


Bley, Paul (p). Topsy: My heart: That o'd fee’- 
ing; There'll never be another you: Autumn 
breeze: I want to be happy: My o'd fiame: Time 
on my hands: Drum one: This can’t be love: 
My one and on'y: 52nd St. theme. 

WING MGW 60001 

Bostic, Earl. O so'e mio: Poeme KING 4845 

Briggs, Lillian. Can't stop; Rock ’n’ Rolly Polly 
Santa Claus EPIC 9138 

Brooks, Elouise. Charles, my darling; My p‘ea 

ALADDIN 3303 

Broozy, Big Bill, John Henry: C-awdad: Bill 
Bailey; Make my get away: Blue tai! fly; Bess‘e 
Smith; Leroy Carr: Richard Jores. 

EMARCY MG 26034 

Brown, Nappy. Sittin’ in the dark: Dodd'e I 


love you SAVOY 1176 
Brown, Dusty. He don’t love you: Yes. she’s 
gone. PARROT 820 


Brown, Ruth. O!d man river; | werna do more 
ATLANTIC 1082 
Brubeck, Dave (p: Paul Desmond, as: Joe Dodge, 
b: Bob Bates, d). Lover: Litt'e girl b'ue: Fare 
thee well, Annabelle: Sometimes I’m happy: 
The Duke; Indiana; Love walked in. 
COLUMBIA CL 699 
Buckner, Teddy (tp: William Woodman Sr.. tb: 
Darensbourg, c: Harvey Brooks, p: Jesse 
Sailes, d). Martinique: Do Lord: West End 
B'ues; The Saints; Didn’t he ramb'e: Honky 
tonk parade: A closer walk with thee: Battle 
hymn of the republic GENE NORMAN LP 11 
Charles, Bobby. Later alligator: On bended knee 


CHESS 1609 
Clark, Billy (instrumeatal). BC's bounce: Hog- 
mouth KEYNOTE 110 


Clarke, Kenny (d; Hank Jones, p: We’ jel Mar- 
shall, b). We're all together: Odd numer>: We 
could make such beautiful music together: 
When hearts are young: Now’s the time: 
Cyrano; There’s a small hotel; My funny 
valentine Savoy MG—12023 

Cote, Ann. Are you satisfied’; Darling. don’t hurt 
me BATON 218 


Cooper, Bob (ts, oboe, Eng. horn; p‘us usual 
Hollywood). It’s de‘ovely; Strike up the band: 
*Round midn‘ght; Hot boy; Deep in a dream; 
Ha‘le ujah; Tcngue twister; All or nothing at all; 
Sunset; Drawing lines; It don’t mean a thing. 

CAPITOL T65i3 

Costa, Johnny (p:Sandy B!ock, b; Jimmy Craw- 

..ford, d). Tenderly; Ho!iday for strings; Love 
for sa‘e; After you've gone; Misty; A foggy day: 
Stella by starlight; Lover; Autumn in N.Y 


Hal'e!ujah. CORAL CRL 50720 
Dash, Julian. Zero; Rhythm punch. 

VEE JAY 144 

Davis, Maxwell (instrumental). Thunderbird: 

Bluesviile RPM 449 

Dez, Mercy. Stubborn woman; Have you ever? 

FLAIR 1079 


DeFranco, Buddy (cuartet). It could happen to 
me; Autumn in New York: Bass on balls; Left 
fie'd; Show eyes; Buddy’s blues: Jack the fie'd 
stalker NORGRAN MG N-1026 

Denn‘s, Matt. Where do we go from here?; The 
land of danger; Old Uncle Fud; Re‘ax; I’m the 
boy who takes her home; Devil talk; That’s how 
close I want to be; Too late for love; Enchanted 
memory; A thousand years ago; Biess you, 
little sleepyhead; Show me the way to get out of 
this wor!d VICTOR LPM 1134 

Dixieland Classics (ftg. Mugesy Spanier, Bobby 
Hackett, George Bruies, Jack Teagarden, Benny 
Goodman, Fats Wal'er. Eddie Condon, Mel 
Powe'l and Billy Butterfiel'd). Carnegie Drag; 
Carnegie Jump; You're some pretty doll; Oh, 
sister, ain’t that hot; Georgia grind; Dancing 
fool; The wor'd is waiting for the sunrise: 
Mood at twilight; Angry; Snag it: Pitchin’ a bit 
short; Rockin’ chair JAZZTONE J—1216 

Dixieland Rhythm Kings (Bob Hodes, cornet: 
Charlie Sonnonstine, tb; Joe Darensbourg, c: 
Robin Wetterau, p: Jack Vastine, bio: Gene 
Mayl, tuba). Bourbon St. Parade: Trouble in 
mind: H’gh Society; Dippermouth blues: Yellow 
dog blues; Careless love blues; Ain’t gonna 
give nobody none of this jelly roll. 

EMPIRICAL EM 105 

Didd'ey, Bo. Pretty thing: Bring it to Jerome. 

CHECKER 827 

Dixon, Witlie. Crazy for my baby: I am the 
lover man. CHECKER 828 

Doggett, Bill. Misty moon; Honey boy 

KING 4838 

Domino, Fats. Poor me; I can’t go on. 

IMPERIAL 5369 

Dukes of D'xie'and. At the jazz band bali: Bea'e 
St. Blues; Muskrat ramble: Blue prelude: That’s 
a ptenty: Orig. Dixie'and one-step: Panama: 
Wolverine blues: Figety feet: ard others. 

LXA—1025 

Bobby. Drifting and dreamine: Choombi. 

VICTOR 6306 

Eckstine, Bi'lv. Rives for sa'e: it a'n’t like that 
no more; Je"'yv Je'ly: Lone, long iourney: Lone- 
some lover b'ues; All I sing is b'ves: Tell me. 
pretty bahy: Blue EMARCY MG 26025 

Elineton, Duke. Orson: Kinda Dukish: C Jam 
B'ues; Caravan: Bakiff: Night Time: Frivolous 
Banta; Things ain’t what they used to be. 

CAPITOL 1T637 
Me'‘ancholia: All too soon; Retrospection: 
Dancers in love: In a sentimental mood; Thines 
ain’t what thev use to be: Reflections in D: 
Who knows?: Pre'ude to a kiss; B Sharp B'ues: 
P»ssion flower: Janet CAPITOL 1T477 
I’m just a lucky so-and-so: I ain’t got nothin’ 
but the blues: You don’t love me no more: 
Don't vou know I care. VICTOR EP 435 

Fitzze-ald, Ella. My one and on'v love: The 
tender trap DECCA 29746 

Freevan. Ernie. J'vin’ around, 1 & 2 CASH 1017 

Fuller, Johnny. Back cat; Train. train b'ues 

HOLLYWOOD 1773 

Garcia, Russ Pete and Conti Candoli, tp: Charlie 
Mariano, as: Bill Ho!man, ts; Jim Giuffre, bs; 
Max Bennett, b: Stan Levy, d). Rocky road: 
Floating: Butter duck; Mellow bone; Wigville; 
Smogville: Living it up: Tone row: Lovely one: 
Then the lid b'ew off BETHLEHEM BCP—1040 

Gere & Eunice. I gotta go home: Have you 
changed your mind? ALADDIN 3305 

Getz, Stan. Thanks for the memory: How deep 
is the ocean. NORGRAN 146 
(ts: Duke Jo-dan, p: Jimmy Raney, g: Bi’! Crow, 
b: Frank Iso'a, d). Stella by starlight; Time 
my hands; "Tis autumn; The way vou look to- 
n ght; Lover, come back to me: Stars fell on 
Alabama; You turned the tables on me; Thanks 
for the memory; Hymn of the Orients: These 
foolish things. NORGRAN MG N—1042 
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Gillespie, Dizzy. Siihouette; Can you recall? 
NORGRAN 147 
Hal-e‘ujah; Slam S!am biues; Diggin’ Diz; Con- 
firmation; Dynamo; ‘Round midnight; When I 
grow too old to dream; Congo b‘ues; Get happy: 
Moose the Mooche; Yardbird suite; Ornithology: 
A night in Tunisia; Crazeology. 
JAZZETONE J—1i204 
Bue ’n’ boogie; Groovin’ high: Dizzy atmo- 
svhere; All the things you are; Hot house; Salt 
peanuts; Oop bop sh’ bam: That’s Earl, 
brother; Things to come; One Bass Hit, pt. 2; 
Ray’s idea; Our de‘ight; Emanon. 
SAVOY MG—12020 
Goodman, Benny & Rosemary C'ooney. Memories 
of of you; It’s bad for me. COLUMBIA 40616 
Giuffre, Jimmy (c, ts, bs; Jack Sheldon, tp; Ralph 
Pena, b: Artie Anton, d). Scintil!a one; Finger 
snapper: Lazy tones; Scintilla two; Chirpin’ 
time: This is my be'oved: The leprechaun: 
Scintilla three; Rhetoric; Scintil'a four. 
CAPITOL 1T634 
Glenn, Tyree. S'dewalks of New York; How cou!'d 
you do a thing like that to me? 
ROYAL ROOST 612 
Gonza’es, Babs. Be-bop Santa C!aus; Watch them 
resolutions. KING 4836 
Gordon, Claude. Who's sorry now?: Cashmere. 
ACCENT 1029 
Gozzo, Conrad. Biue Lou: La Rosita; Squeeze 
me: I let a song go out of my heart: In a 
mellotone; Diebotch: Remember; Black 
Sapphire: How do you do, Miss Josephine?: 
Come back to Sorrento; Do that again. 
VICTOR LPM 1124 
Hall, Alberta. Let me dream; Oh, how I need 
your love! SPECIALITY 562 
Hampton, Lionel (vibes: Oscar Peterson, p; Ray 
Brown, b: Buddy Rich, d). Just one of those 
things; How high the Moon: Stompin’ at the 
Savoy; The nearness of you CLEF MG C—673 
Big band: F:ying home; Imagination. 
CLEF 89165 
1945 Carnegie Concert: Hamp’s b!ues: I know 
that you know; Loose wig; Hamp’s boogie 
woogie; Lady be good; Evil gal b'ues: Red cross: 
Flying home DECCA DL 8088 
Hampton, Lionel & Stan Getz. Cherokee: Louise: 
Jumpin’ at the woodside; Gladys; Tenderiy: 
Autumn in New York: East of the sun; I can’t 
get started. NORGRAN MG N—1037 
Handy, George. Maretet: Wooden sail in a 
wooden wind; Foolish little boy; Heavy hands: 
Of gossamer sheen; Tender touch: Pensive: 
Stream of consciousness; and others. 
“xX”? LXA—1032 
Harr's, Wynonie. Shot-gun wedding: I don't 
know where to go. KING 4839 
Hawes, Hampton (p: Red Mitchell, | b: Chuck 
Thompson. d). I got rhythm: What is this thirg 
called love?; Blues the most; So in love: Feelin’ 
fine: Hamp’s b!ues; Easy living; All the things 
you are; These foolish things; Cariace. 
CONTEMPORARY 
Hawkins, Coleman. Scratch my back; Pretty girl 
is like a melody; How long b!ues: Shake it ard 
break it: Ridin’ the riff; Wrap your troubles in 
dreams; Pom pom; Easy rider. 
SAVOY MG—15039 
Hefti, Neal. Ev’rything I’ve got; Chug-a-lug. 
EPIC 9126 
The donkey serenade: Loch Lomond; Danny 
Boy: L’amour: Annie Laurie; A'l those ende+-- 
ing young charms; and others ‘*X’? LXA—1039 
Herman, Woody. Skinned: Skinned again. 
CAPITOL 3269 
Opus de-funk; Gina; I remember Duke: Senti- 
mental journey; Cool cat on a hit tin roof: 
Where or when; Capiain Ahab; I'll never be the 
same; Pimlico CAPITOL T658 
Heyman, Bill. I want my baby; Easy way out. 
LIGHTNING 


Higgins, Chuck. Fyeballin’; Looking for my 


baby. DOOTONE 376 
Hightower, Donna & Maxwell Davis. Hnds off: 
Right now RMP 445 


Hines, Earl. Almost like being in 'ove: I don't 
hear sweet music NOCTURNE 105 
Hodges. Johnny (as: Haro'd Baker, tp: Jimmy 
Haruilton, c; Harry Carney, bs: Richard Powell, 
Ca‘l Cobbs, p; John Williams, b: Louis Bellson, 
d). Used to be Duke, | & 2. NORGRAN 145 
Ho'iday, Billie (ex Commodore). I gotta right te 
singe the biues; Fine and mellow: Yesterdays; 
She’s funny that way; I love my man; Sunny 
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side of the street; Lover come back to me; 
How am I to know; Strange fruit; I’m yours: 
My old flame; I'll get by; I'll be seeing you: 
Embraceable you. JAZZTONE J—1209 
Hollywood Saxophone Quartet (Russ Cheever, ss: 
Jack Dumont, as; Morrie Crawford, ts: Bill 
Ulyate, bs). Toccata in F; Nightcap; N.Y.C. 
ghost: You brought a new kind of love to me: 
Autumn in New York; There’ll never be another 
you; Mixed commotions; Cheek to cheek; Make 
the most of it; Ghost of a chance; All the things 
you are: Dancing on the ceiling. 
LIBERTY LJH 6005 
Hope, Elmo, All the things vou are; Ghost of a 
chance; Blue Mo: Quit it; Falling in love with 
love; My heart stood still; It’s a love'y day to- 
day; Lucky strike, I’m in the mood for love: 
E'mo’s fire. PRESTIGE 7010 
Humes, Helen. All I ask is your love; Woojama- 
cooja: Real fine daddy; I'll surrender any time. 
OTONE EPD 206 
Hyman, Dick (p). Honky tonk train; Rockin’ the 
boogie. M-G-M_ 12125 
George (Mr. Blues). Ho'!d me: Heaven 
on earth. RPM 441 
Jackson, Mahalia. You're not living in vain; 
The lord is a busy man. COLUMBIA 40610 
Jacquet, Hlinois (ts; Harry Edison, tp; Carl Per- 
kins, p: Gerald Wiggins, organ: Irving Ashby, 
gz: Curtis Counce, b; Al Bartee, d). Honey- 
suck‘e rose; Cool Bill; Learnin’ the blues; Star- 
dust; Love is here to stay; Empathy: East of 
the sun: Sophia. CLEF MG C—676 
Jam Session No. 7 (Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gillespie, 
tp: Johnny Hodges, as: Illinois Jacquet, Ben 
Webster, Flip Phillips, ts: Oscar Peterson, p: 
Lionel Hampton, vibes: Ray Brown, b: Buddy 
Rich, d). Blue Lou; Just you, just me. 
CLEF MG C—677 
James, Elmore. Goodbye; Blues before sunrise. 
FLAIR 1079 
James, Etta. W-o-m-a-n; That’s all. 
MODERN 972 
Jarrett, Ted. Love, love, love; Goofin’ off. 
EXCELLO 2069 
Jazz of Two Decades. Clarinet marma‘ade 
(Fazola): Inside on the South side (Bud Free- 
man): Johnson and Turner biues (Johnson- 
Turner): Night wind (Carney); Battle of the 
saxes (Hawk); East of Suez (Ventura); Bue 
boy (Tristano); Cherokee (Brown-Roach); Shutie 
a bop (Sarah Vaughan): I’ve got to be a 
rugcutter (Garner); Swahili (Terry); Love for 
sale (Dinah Washington); The song is you 
(Cannonball Adderley) EMARCY DEM—2 
Jazz Scene, The. Repetition (Parker); I want to 
be happy (Lester Young); Tanga (Flip Phillips): 
Introspection (Ralph Burns); Sophisticated lady 
(Willie, Smith); Frustration (Carney); The B!oos 
(George Handy); Cherokee (Bud Powe'l); Sono 
(Carney): The bird (Parker): Rhumbacito 
(Hefti); Picasso (Hawkins). CLEF MG C—674 
Jazz School, The (Ftg. Clark Terry, Paul Gon- 
salves, Joe Gordon, Art Martigan). I’ve found 
a new baby: Moroccan blues; O!d Go!d: G'oden 
touch: Evening lights; It don’t mean a thing; Take 
nine: Everything happens to me: Don’t b!ame 
me; Body and soul NG MGW 60002 
Jeifries, Herb (acc. Pete Rugolo). Whist!ing biues: 
No arm can ever hold you OLYMPIC 503 
John, Little Willie. Need you love so bad; Home 
at last KING 4841 
Johnson, Bunk. The thriller rag; Franklin street 
b ues; Bue bells goodbye; Dusty rag: Sometimes 
my burden is so hard to bear; Big Chief Battle 
Ax: Sobbin’ blues; Lewis George: Bug'ie boy 
march: Pallet on the floor; Jerusa'em  b‘ues: 
Martha: 2.19 blues JAZZTONE J—1212 
Johnson, Jay Jay (tb: Hank Mobley, ts: Horace 
. Silver, p: Kenny Clarke, d). ‘‘Day:ie’’ doub'e: 
You're mine you; Pennies from heaven; Groov- 
in’: Viscosity; Portrait of Jennie. 
BLUE NOTE BLP 5070 
Johnson, Jay Jay & Kai Winding. Funnybone: 
Cornerstone; Lullaby of Birdland; Bone of Con- 
tention: Birdland festival; Vista 
LXA—1040 
Janes, Doc. I’m gonna love and be loved; My 
promise SAVOY 1173 
Jordan, Louis. Gotta go; It’s hard to be good 
without you _ADDIN 3295 
Chicken back; Where can I go? x—0812 
Kansas City Tomeats. Nobody knows: Meet me, 
meet me, baby JOSIE 786 
Kay, Harriet. Yum yum; Dear one DAWN 215 
Kenton, Stan. What's new?; Stella by. starlight; 
I've got you under my skin; Cherokee; Stompin’ 
at the Savoy; Yesterdays; Limelight. 
CAPITOL T666 
Kenton, Stan & June Christy. Ev'ry time we say 
goodbye; Lonely woman; Just the way am; 
You're mine, you; Angel eyes; Come to the 
party: Baby, baby, all the time; We kiss in a 
shadow; How long has this been goin’ on. 
CAPITOL T 656 
King. B. B. I'm cracking up over you; Ruby 
Lee RPM 450 
Konitz, Lee (as; Ronnie Ball, p; Peter Ind, Percy 
Heath, b; Jeff Morton, Al Leavitt, d). Bop 


goes theLeesel; Easy livin’; Mean to me; I'll 

remember April; 317 East 32nd; Skylark: 

Nursery rhyme; Limehouse b!ues: Hi Beck: 
These foolish things; Subconscious Lee 

STORYVILLE STLP 901 

Krupa, Gene. 'S wonderful; Willow weep for me. 

CLEF 89163 

Lane, Vicky (acc. by husband, Mr. Pete Candoli). 

I ain’t got nothin’ but the biues; ’Swonderfu'. 


SUNSET 2008 
Lenore, J. B. Fine gir!s: I lost my baby 
PARROT 821! 


Lewis, George. High Society: Heebie jeebies: 
Savoy blues: Lord, Lord, you sure been good 
to me; Nobody knows the way I feel; I can’t 
escape from you. BLUE NOTE BLP 7028 

Lightfoot, Papa (harmonica). Jumpin’ with 
Jarvis: Blue lights. ALADDIN 3304 

Lowe, Mundell (g: Sal Salvador, g: Stix Kahn, 
vibes; Kenny O’Brien, b; Ed Shaugnessy, d: Don 
Arnone, John Potoker, ce'este; Trigger Phil 
Kraus, marimba and ce'este). There goes Rusty: 
Spring ih here; Spirng will be a litt'e late this 
year; Prelude to a kiss; How long has this been 
going on; Street of dreams: Pantomime; Darn 
that dream; Takin’ the blues for a walk 

VICTOR LJM 3002 

The seventh son; Lucinda. 

CHESS 1608 

Mann, Herbie (flute; Joe Puma, g; Chuck Andrus, 
b; Haro!d Granowsky, d). I've told every little 
star; Love is a simp‘e thing; There’s no you: 
Serimao; The influential Mr. Cohn; A one-way 
love; Surrey with fringe on top: Flamingo; Litt'e 
orphan Annie; Jasmin: Beverly; Woodchuck. 

BETHLEHEM BCOGP— 

Marvin & Johnny. Will you love me?: Sweet 
dreams MODERN 968 
Ain’t that right; Let me know MODERN 974 

Mays’ Zilla. Right now: Come back to me. 

GROOVE 127 

McCain, Jerry. in a Cadillac; That's 
what they wan EXCELLO 2068 

McKinley, L. Cc. ‘Lonely; I’m so satisfied. 

VEE-JAY 159 

McKin‘ey, Ray (fgt. 8ud Freeman, Peanuts Hucko, 
Munde'l Lowe, Nic Travis, Rusty Dedrick, etc.) 
Sand storm; Tumble bug: Hangover square: 
Comin’ out; I’ve gotta right to sing the b'ues: 
Mint iulep; Borderline; Howdy friends: Atomic 
era: The Chief; Over the rainbow; Jiminy 
Crickets. SAVOY MG 12024 

McLollie, Oscar. Convicted; Roll, hot rod, roll. 

MODERN 970 

— Lou (g: Jack Hitchcock, vibes: Vinnie 
.Burke, b; Jimmy Campbell, d). All the things 
you are; You go to my head; Bernie’s Tune: 
Stan’s invention; The song is you: Just one of 
those things. BLUE NOTE BLP 5067 

Milburn, Amos. House party: I guess I'll go. 

ALADDIN 3306 

Hope'ess love; Rich woman. 

SPECIALITY 565 

Milton, Roy. I want to go home: I never wou'd 
have made it. DOOTONE 377 

Mitchell, Freddie. Moon dog boogie: Home, 
sweet, home: Mary Anna; Mama Inez; Long 
lean daddy; Ro!l ’e mboogie; National Emb‘!em: 
Wedding March: Louise: and others. 

LAA. 1030 

Mitchell, Red (b; Conte Cando'i, tp; Zoot Sims, 
ts; Bob Brookmeyer, tb; Claude Williamson, p: 
Stan Levey, d). Happy minor; Bluesology. 
Once in a while; Long ago and far away; Gone 
with the wind; Kelly Green: Scrapp’e from the 
appte BETHLEHEM BCP. 1033 

Mobley, Hank (ts; Horace Silver, p: Douz 
Watkins, b: Art Blakey, d). Hank's prank: 
My sin; Avila and tequila; Walkin’ the fence; 
Love for sate; Just coo'in’ 

BLUE NOTE BLP 5066 

Moody, James. Nobody knows the troub'e I've 
seen: I’ve got the b'ves: Blue walk: Faster 
James; It might as we'l be spring; Blues in the 
closet; Moody mood for biues 


Mabon, Willie. 


Millet, Li'l. 


PRESTIGE 198 
Morrow, Buddy. Green eyes; There are such 
things; Marcheta: This loev of mine; Maria 
Elena; Amapola; On the sunny side of the 
street; I'll never smi'e again; Oh, look at me now; 
You're a sweetheart; The breeze and I. 
WING MGW 12000 
Morton, Jelly Roll. Mamie’s blues: Michigan 
Water blues; Buddy Bolden’s blues; Winin’ Boy 
blues; Don’t you leave me here; Original rags: 
The naked dance; The crave; Mister Joe; King 
Porter Stomp; Panama; Sweet Substitute; Get 
the bucket; Big Lip blues JAZZTONE J—1211 
Murphy, Turk. Mack the Knife; Maryland, my 
Maryland COLUMBIA 40586 
Myles, Big Boy. Who's been fooling you?; That 
girl I married SPECIALITY 564 
Newman, Joe (tp; Billy Byers, tb; Gene Quill, c 
and as; Lou Stein, p; Milt Hinton, b; Osie 
Johnson, Who’s cool?; Byers’ guide; 
Happiness is just a thing called Joe; Fingernails 
on the windowpane; April's delight; Gin and 
catatonic; Dialogue in F; Tribute to the West: 
I found a million dollar baby; Which one is 
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Sali? JAZZTONE J—i217 
Nicho!'s, Herbie. Amoeba’s dance; 2300 Skidoo: 
Brass rings; It didn’t happen; Crisp day: 
Shuffte Montgomery BLUE NOTE BLP 5069 
Nicho!s, Red. Bug‘er’s lament: Glory, glory. 
CAPITOL 3278 
Noten, Jimmy. You've been goofing: I can’t stand 
you no more FEDERAL 12246 
Norvo, Red. Seven come e‘even; The man I 
love; One note jive: One. two, three jump; [ 
don’t stand a ghost of a chance: Krupa-Ventura 
Trio: Body and soul: Stompin’ at the Savoy: 
Teddy Wilson: I got dhythm 
JAZZTONE J—1219 
Oliver, Sy. Maybe!'ene: I want you to be my 
baby BELL 1101 
Seventeen; Ain’t that a shame BELL 1102 
Palmer, Doc. Heart'ess'y:; Bye, baby. bye 
DAWN 214 
Parenti, Tony (c: Henry Red Allen, tp: Tyree 
..Glenn, tb: Hank Duncan. p: Milt Hinton, b: 
.. George Wettling, d). In the good old summer- 
time: Frankie and Johnny: Tony's rag: Maple 
Leaf rag: Maryland, my Maryland: Bill Bailey. 
won't you please come home; Vieux Carré: 
City of the blues; Care'ess love. 
JAZZTONE J—!215 
Parker, Charlie. Bird gets the worm; Bluebird: 
Klaustance: Barbados; Merry-go-round; Donna 
Lee; Chasing the bird: Koko; Perhaps: Warm- 
ing up a riff; Slim’s jam: Popity pop: Dizzy 
boogie: Flat foot floogie SAVOY MG 12014 
April in Paris: Summertime: If I should cose 
you: I didu i know whot time it was; Everv- 
thing happens to me; Just friends; They can’t 
take that away from me: Out of nowhere: 
East of the sun; Easy to love: I’m in the moed 
for love; I'll remember April CLEF MG C—675 
Pel'!, Dave (ts; Don Fagerauist, tp; Ray Sims, tb: 
Ro» Gordon, bs’ Don Trenner, p and ce'este: 
Tony Rizzi, g; Buddy Clark, b: Bill Richmond, 
d). How are things in Glocca Morra? On a 
stow boat to China: Memoh:es in June: Paris 
in the Spring: London in July: Isle, of Capri: 
White cliffs of Dover: Sunday in Savannah: 
Deep in the heart of Texas: Shuffle off to 
Buffalo; New Orleans; Flying down to Rio. 
ATLANTIC 1216 
Pleasure, King. D/aper pin: Evening b'ues. 
JUBILEE 5226 
Chinatown: Goodbye, little girl 
GROOVE G/4G—0128 
Previn, Andre (p; Al Hendrickson, g: Red Mitchell 
: Irv Cottler, d). Let's get away from it all: 
Moonlight in Vermont; It happened in Sun 
Va'ley; Serenade to Sweden: Island in the West 
Indies; Flying down to Rio; Honolulu; How 
are things in G'occa Morra: On a slow bort 
to China; London in July: San Francisco; Side 
walks of Cuba: Reprise; Let’s get away from 
it all. DECCA DL 8131 
Prysock, Red. Short circuit; Finger tips. 
MERCURY 70733 
Rand, Rosztie. Tonight I’ve got a feeling for the 
biues: That’s what a song can do. 
KING 4842 
Rugolo, Pete. Gone with the wind; In a senti- 
mental mood: Bobbin’ with Bob; 4.20 a.m.; 
Litt'e white lies; Me next: Bongo dance; Inter- 
mezzo: Montevideo: I've hed my moments: 
Everything I have is your: Honorama. 
COLUMBIA CL 689 
Saute:-Finegan. The loop: Concerto in F; The 
land between; Madame X: Where or when: 
Sadie Thompson: John Henry: So'o for Joe: 
S'eepy village; Pictures from Seuter-Finegan 
land VICTOR LPM 105! 
Scobey, Bob (ftg. C’ancy Hayes, voca's). Mobile 
Friend!ess biues: Batt'e hymn of the repubtic: 
Bill Bailey: Memphis b'ues: Sweet Georgia 
Brown: Bea'e Street b'ues; Someday sweet- 
heart: Strange blues; Down in jung'e town 
Parsons, Kansas blues: Care'ess love. 
GOOD TIME JAZZ L—120)6 
Scott, Bob>y (p; Conte Cando’i, Frank Rosolino, 
Emmy Giuffre, Charlie Mariano, Bill Ho'man, 
Max Bennett, Stan Levey’). The creed; Tab'e 
cloth stomp: A parable; Kwan-youen; The wig. 
Coun: Bill; Makin’ whoopee: Wigwam. 
BETHLEHEM BCP 1029 
Scott, Little Jimmy. Imagination; Why don’t you 
open your heart? SAVOY 1174 
Shavers, Charlie (tp: Buster Bailey, c: Russell 
Procope, as: Billy Kyle. p: Aaron Bell, b 
Specs Powell, d: Maxine Sulivan, vocals) 
Paste! blues: Rose room: Flow gent'y, sweet 
rhythm; Moliy Malone; If | had a ribbon bow: 
Windy. PERIOD SPL 1113 
Shearing, George. Stranger in puradise: Point 
and counterpoint. M-G-M_ 12132 
Silver, Horace (p: Kenny Dorham, tp: Hank 
Modicy, ts; Doug Watkins, b: Art Blakey, d) 
Hippy; The Preacher; Hankerin’: To whom it 
may concern UE NOTE BLP S062 
Slack, Freddie. Rockin’ the boogie; Cow Cow 
boogie; Humoresque; Down the road a piece: 
After sours; Between [8th and [9th on Chest- 
nut St.; Rhum boogie; Bolero; Pig Foot Pete: 
Rain Drops; Beat me daddy eight to the bar: 


Powell, Chris . 
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Beating with chopsticks WING MGW 60003 
Smith, Little George. Blues stay away; Oopin 
doopin doopin RPM 442 
Spriggs, Dolores (Baby Dee). Unless you love 
me; Zoom de ho ho ho M-G-M 55013 
Station, Dakota. It feels so nice; A dangerous 
age. CAPITOL 3292 
Stone, Lawrence. Dark of night; Without a word 
of goodbye. VITA 115 
Swing Guitars. Luliaby of the leaves (Farlow); 
Stompin’ at the Savoy (Farlow); This is always 
(Farlow); Tea for two (Farlow); Sonny Boy 
(Oscar Moore); Beautiful moons ago (Oscar 
Moore); A foggy day (Oscar Moore); Oscar's 
biues (Oscar Moore): Heat wave (Kessel); East 
of the sun (Kessel); All the things you are 
(Kessel); Crazy rhythm (Kessel). 
NARGRAN MG N—1033 
Tatum, Art (p: Roy E'‘dridge, tp: John Simmons, 
b; Alvin Sto'ler, d). Night and day: The moon 
is low: In a sentimental mood; This can’t be 
love; I won't dance: Moon song: You took 
advantage of me; I surrender, dear. 
CLEF MG C—679 
(p: Tiny Grimes, g: Slam Stewart, b). Flying 
home: The man I love; I know that you know; 
On the sunny side of the street; Dark eyes: 
Erroll Garner (p: Red Callender, b: Harold 
West, d).: Paste: Play, Piano, Piay; Love is 
the strangest game: Blues Garnie: Loose nuts: 
Fantasy on Frankie and Johnny; Trio. 
Jazztone J—1203 
Taylor, Carmen. The bride should have been me: 


I was only in your mind OKEH 7064 
Taylor, Eddie. Bad boy: E.T. blues. 

VEE JAY 149 

Tay'or, Sam (The Man). Taylor made: Hit the 

road M-G-M 12131 


Tenor Saxes. I hadn't anyone till you (Getz); 
Piatinum love (Hawkins): All of me (Jacquet): 
I didn’t know what time (Phillips); Swingin’ on 
a star (Ventura): Almost like being in love 
(Webster); I can’t believe that you’re in love 
with me (Lester Young); Tenderly (Webster); 
Ths can’t be love (Young); Charlie’s venture 
(Ventura); Take the A Train (Phillips); Pastel 
(lacquet); There’s a small hotel (Hawkins); 
With the wind rain in hair (Getz). 
NORGRAN MG N—-1034 
Thornton, Willie Mae. Tarzan and the dignified 
monkey: How come? PEACOCK 1654 
Tracy, Wendell (instr.). Dance of the elephants: 
Disk jockey boogie RESERVE 101 
Trenizrs, The. Go, go, go!: Doin’ ’em up. 
EPIC 9127 


Tucker, Anita. Let’s make love; Slow, smooth 
and easy CAPITOL 3277 
Turner, Joe. Morning, noon and night; The 
chicken and the hawk ATLANTIC 1080 
Vaughan, Sarah. C'est la vie; Never. 
MERCURY 70727 
Ware, Dolores. Is it true; I’m through. 
WING 90032 
Washington, Dinah. I’m lost without you to- 
night; You might have told me. 
MERCURY 70728 
Watkias, Julius (Hank Mobley, Duke Jordan, 
Lop2z, Oscar Pettiford, Art Blakey). Garden 
detights: Julie Ann; Sparkling Burgundy; B and 


B; Jor-du. BLUE NOTE BLP 5064 
Watson, Johnny (Guitar). Oh, baby: Give a 
little. RPM 447 


Wess, Frank (flute & ts; Ernie Wilkins, as; Jerome 
Richardson, flute & ts: Hank Jones, p: Eddie 
Jones, b; eKnny Clarke, d). Shorty George: 
Bouncin’ with boots; That’s a woman; Doin’ 
the thing; Biues in a cold water flat: Stero- 
phonic. SAVOY MG—12022 

Weston, Paul (ftg. Babe Russin, Bill Schaefer, 
C'yde Hurley; Pau) Smith, Barney Kessel, Eddie 
Miller, Ted Nash, Matty Matlock, George Van 
Eps, Joe Howard, Stanley Wrightman, Ziggy 
Elman). It’s the talk of the town: I’m coming, 
Virginia; Memories of you: Nice work if you can 
get it: My funny valentine; Emaline; Skylark; 
Judy: Louisiana: Georgia on my mind; Between 
the devil and the deep b!ue sea: Confessin’ 

COLUMBIA CL 693 

White, Kitty. I’m gonna be a foo! next Monday; 
A teen-age prayer MERCURY 70750 

Williams, Louise. Lone!y days; I don’t dig that 
at all. APOLLO 482 

Witliams, Mary Lou (p: Wende'l Marshall, b; Osie 
Johnson, d). Fandang'e; Mama, pin a rose on 
me; Roll 'em; Sweet Sue; Lullaby of the leaves; 
Taurus; Jericho; I love him: Amy; Talk of the 
town: I love you; Easy blues. 

JAZZTONE J—1206 

Williams, Ray. I do, I do: Jannette. 

Clark, b; Stan Levey, Larry Bunkber, d). 
ALADDIN 3308 

Williamson, Claude (p: Max Bennett, Buddy 
Spring is here; Between the devil and the deep 
blue set: Of thee I sing: My heart stood still: 
Get happy: On the A.T. and S.F.; Don’t get 
around much any more; The Kerry dance; 
Yesterdays; Like someone in love. 

CAPITOL T 6511 

Witherspoon, Jimmy. It ain’t no secret: Why do I 
love you like I do? CHECKER 826 


Wright, Johnny. The world is yours: Suffocate 
RPM 443 
Wright, Ruby. I[ fall in love with you every 
day; Do you believe? KING 4850 
Young Jessie. Nothing seems right; Do you love 
me? MODERN 973 
The threatening proportions of this compilat’on 
are brought about partly by increased pre- 
Christmas re!eases and partly by the wholesale 
conversion to 12 in LPs in the jazz fie'd. The 
effect of this latter development on the British 
market will be awaited with interest. 
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... Style-Setters, Pace-Setters in 1955... 


MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 


voted best modern jazz record 
of the year by sixteen Jazz 
Journal critics . . 

20-038 
send 2}d for their photo and 
list of records. 


Down Beat pollwinner 
SAY JAY 
SOHNSON 

fabulous half of the fabulous 
JAY AND KAI 
20-045 


Down Beat pollwinner 
MILT JACKSON QUARTET 
Silver, Heath, Kay 


32-009 


and also his QUINTET on 20-042 
... Style Setting, Pace Setting in 1956... 


... the provocative 
BILLY TAYLOR 
TRIO 
in concert at Town Hall, 
New York 
20-053 


Down Beat pollwinner 
MILES DAVIS 
at his evocative best 
wit MILT. MONK. 
PERCY. KLOOK 
in a hi fi modern jazz jam 
session 
20-052 


and a previous gem 
MILES DAVIS 
QUINTET 
20-041 


76, Bedford Court Mansions. 
Bedford Avenue, 

London, W.C.I. 

(MUS 1810) 
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TOUJOURS LA SICK HEADACHE 


We're just suckers for those NJF 
excursions. No sooner do we read in the 
Melody Maker that air trips, coach parties 
or walking tours are being arranged to 
hear some visiting jazz celebrity, than we 
thrust cheques for fabulous amounts of 
money into the pillar box and rush out 
to beg. borrow or steal currency. We 
should have learnt our lesson last time, 
when, after a fabulous four days of Gerry 
Mulligan. Albert Nicholas, and Thelonius 
Monk in Paris, we tasted slow death 
during a two hour wait between 3 a.m. 
and 5 a.m. at Le Bourget on the return 
trip. We must concede that the NJF sets 
out with the highest principles of service. 
It’s just the Acts of God and other un- 
insurable items seem to gang up on them. 

However, hope springs eternal, and 
Louis Armstrong is Louis Armstrong, so 
we took our courage in both hands: 
spurned BEA, Air France and Thomas 
Cook, and went by NJF trip to Paris. 
Britain’s newest, most unpredictable and 
exciting means of foreign travel. 

Two days after we had paid our money 
for this trip, everyone at Le Bourget and 
Orly went on strike. We know why they 
went on-strike. They knew about us and 
our hopes of seeing Louis Armstrong— 
and don't try to tell us any different. 
Three days before we were due to leave, 
the NIJIF. moving ponderously along its 
course, sent us a letter explaining where 
we were to meet, what advantages we 
were to gain, and pointing out in small 
type at the bottom of the page that they 
were, of course, not liable for loss of 
money due to strikes, fog, etc., etc. No 
fools they. 


THE DAWN CAME UP LIKE DAWN 


And there we were, one Saturday 
morning, skulking round the entrance to 
the Cumberland Hotel with seventy other 
hopeful idiots in a biting East wind, 
waiting for coaches to take us to the air- 
port. The fact that the coaches left on 
time was shattering enough, but even 
more shattering at that time in the morn- 
ing, was travel agent Denis Dubens’ open- 
ing announcement in the coach—Now, 
who wants a double room?” We passed, 
and tried not to think about breakfast. 

We left London Airport, with all its 
comforts and conveniences for passengers 
on our right, shortly after leaving London, 
and sailed on to the more Spartan facili- 
ties of Blackbushe. Here the pantomime 
began. The group was ushered into a 
lounge and divided into flight A and 
flight B. Flight A was then ushered into 
a further lounge. After half an hour of 
sitting in separate lounges people become 
restless and it was explained that fog at 
Beauvais was delaying our departure. No 
one explained who or what Beauvais was, 
but with true British phlegm we accepted 


diary Ao 
‘By BRIAN NICHOLLS 


this, and ordered our fourth cup of air 
terminal coffee. After a further half hour, 
flight A was ushered back into the first 
lounge and we tackled our sixth cup of 
coffee. Fog was closing in on Beauvais 
and frantic “phone calls were taking place 
between Blackbushe and France manriios 
permission for us to land at some other 
airport, about 200 miles from Paris. 
When, after what seemed like about two 
hours, this was refused, we transferred 
our attentions to the air terminal brandy, 
Just as we were pooling our resources 
to buy a bivouac tent from the store at 
the end of the lounge, an impressive 
assembly of pilots and officials came in, 


Denis Dubens mumbled uncertainly with 


them and then addressed the unfortunates: 
“We have a choice”, he said, “We can 
either all go home now, or get into the 
planes and fly to France on the off chance 
of finding somewhere to land”. “It all 
depends” ke continued, “on whether or 
not our pilots can find the beacon.” The 
absurdity of nearly ninety people flying 
out into the fog on the off chance of find- 
ing a beacon has been coming home to 
us more and more forcibly since that fate- 
ful moment, but at the time it seemed 
unkind to question the skill of the eagle 
eyed moustache in charge of our plane. 

We landed at Beauvais after a series of 
sickening turns which must have develop- 
ed at least 8G’s, through the lightest mist 
we have seen in years. 


THE FRENCH HAVE A 
WORD FOR IT* 

We didn’t actually kiss the ground when 
we landed: we were too busy being 
shepherded through makeshift customs 
sheds and in and out of monster blue 
coaches waiting to take us the sixty odd 
miles into Paris. Now we don't scare 
easily, and after the first few suicide 
attempts on the part of our driver, we 
dosed off into an uneasy coma, brought 
on by coffee poisoning and lack of food 
and sleep. When we came to in Paris, 
we felt like a million dollars. Apart from 

wanting a hot bath, twelve hours sleep 
and six steaks, we were all set to roi 
away to hear Satchmo at the Olympia. 
Thus the benfits of modern travel. Come 
to think of it, it only took us eleven hours 
from door to door, which takes some do- 
ing on a flight that’s scheduled for an 
hour and a half. 

TOUCHE—OR IS IT BORROWED? 

After slight contretemps in a 
restaurant (have you tried explaining 
about vegetarianism to someone whose 
language you can’t speak) and an excur- 
sion into a perfume shop, from which we 
emerged smelling like you know what, 
our caravan wended its way towards the 
Rue Des Capucines, the Olympic Theatre 
and The King of Jazz. 

We were disappointed to find a com- 
plete absence of riot or mayhem outs de 
the theatre. We had expected tear gas 


and truck loads of gendarmes at least. 
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after the reports from Germany. How- 
ever, all was quiet and orderly shuffie, 
so we roused tnings up a litile by iread- 
ing on the toes of a large and voluble 
Frenchwoman. We got inside at about 
8.45 and from then until 10.30, we 
listened, in an atmosphere of growing 
excitement, to a succession of French 
music hall acts. 

Some of them were quite good—or so 
the man next to us thought, and by the 
time the interval came, our ribs were 
sore from contact with the nudging end 
of his elbow and we were nearly half 
deaf from his raucous asides. We used 
to like garlic. 

When the curtain went up on the AIll- 
Stars playing “Sleepytime Down South”, 
the audience went quietly wild. The bad 
reports we had heard were mostly un- 
founded. Only Barrett Deems was less 
than good, and Trummy Young, Louis 
and Ed Hall were sensational. They 
were far better than we had expected 
which is saying something. Nearly every 
number was a highlight in some way; 
“The Boffenpoot Song”, Trummy 
Young’s roaring “Undecided” and Ed 
Hall’s “High Society” were all show- 
stoppers. Louis played as much, but not 
more than the others; but he was the 
spark, the dynamo that lit the whole 
theatre. When he laughed and enjoyed 
himself, which was all the time, everyone 
enjoyed themselves. 

Both Louis and Trummy kept a store 
of handkerchiefs in the piano and, from 
what we could see, bottles, baskets of 
fruit and other refreshments, for they 
were continually trotting to the back of 
the stage for a rub down with a table- 
cloth sized handkerchief. The All-Stars 
were on stage and playing for an hour 
and a half, which is a top of the bill 
spot unheard of in British music hall. 
The only sour note in the whole per- 
formance was Velma Middleton. The 
crowd roared its approval when she 
essayed the splits, but we thought it was 
vulgar. She roared wrong note after 
wrong note into the microphone and her 
duets with Louis on such numbers as 
‘That's My Desire” were disastrous. 
After every wonderful phrase from 
Satchmo, Velma would come roaring in. 
all vulgar bounce and bad notes. 

At twelve o'clock, we staggered out 
into the foyer, breathless, exhausted and 
extremely happy. At this point we were 
approached by a small Scots girl who 
announced herself as a reporter from 
one of the National Dailies. “You're 
from England, arent you?” she said, 

would you care to give my paper your 
comments on the concert?” “Yes”, we 
said, “we were thoroughly disgusted by 
the whole affair’. “Thank you”, she said, 
and duly noted our comment down. So 
now you know how the National Press 
get hold of such ridiculous stories. 

Happy New Year! 


* (ME RDE) 
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JAZZ TODAY SERIES 


FAW KES-TURNER 
SEXTET 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


CONN BERNARD 
TRIO 


Vic DICKENSON 
SEPTET, Vol. 2 


BUCK CLAYTON’S 


BAND 
(featuring Ruby Braff) 


SIR CHARLES 
THOMPSON QUARTET 


A PRODUCT OF THE 


66 HAYMARKET, 


7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 


Wally Fawkes, clarinet 
New Orleans Hop Scop Blues: Here Today 


Bruce Turner, alto 


Viper Mad: Roses of Picardy NJE1004 
Mississippi Blues, Vol. 1 

It Feels So Good: Saturday Evening 

Glory of Love: St. Louis Blues NJE 1005 


Conn Bernard, piano: Don Fraser, guitar: 
Jack Fallon, bass 

Piano Moods, Vol. 3 

Tenderly 

Just One of Those Things: 


She’s Funny That Way NJE1008 


JA Z Z 


10” 334 r.p.m. 


Edmond Hall, clarinet; Ruby Braff, trumpet; 
Vic Dickenson, trombone; Steve Jordan, guitar; 
Walter Page, bass; Sir Charles Thompson, 
piano; Les Erskine, drums 

I Cover the Waterfront 

Sir Charles At Home: Keeping Out of Mischief 
Now PPT 12005 


Buck Clayton, trumpet; Buddy Tate, tenor sax; 
Jimmy Jones, piano; Steve Jordan, guitar; 
Ruby Braff, trumpet; Benny Morton, tromt ':; 
Aaron Bell, bass; Bobby Donaldson, druin. 


Buck Meets Ruby 

Just a Groove: Kandee 

I Can’t Get Started: Love is Just Around The 
Corner PPT 12006 


Sir Charles Thompson, piano; Walter Page, 

bass; Freddie Greene, guitar; Jo Jones, drums 

Swingtime in the Rockies: 

Honeysuckle Rose 

These Foolish Things: Sweet Georgie Brown 
PPT 12007 
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JAZZ STUDIOS | = 2 = 3 by 


Amongst the flood of LP’S that have 
appeared on the jazz market over the past 
eighteen months or so, there are three 
that are a definite “must” for all modern 
jazz collectors. I refer to the Brunswick 
“Jazz Studio” series of which three 
records have so far been released—all 
are important, all are good! 

AZZ STUDIO ONE 

Tenderly; Let’s Split 

(BRUNSWICK LAT 8036) 

Paul Quinichette, Frank Foster (ten); Joe 
Newman (tpt); Benny Green (tmb): 
Hank Jones (pno); ‘Sir Jonathon Gasser’ 
(gtr); Eddy Jones (bass); Kenny Clark 
i Recorded New York, October 10, 
1 

“Studio One” had a jam session setting 
with a string of improvised solo passages. 
Only two numbers were used, the best of 
them being “Tenderly”. The highspot of 
this side is the superlative guitar artistry 
of Johnny Smith, playing under the out- 
rageous pseudonym of “Sir Jonathon 
Gasser’. Little of his work had previ- 
ously been released in this country. 

Both his solos are taken at'a slow pace 
and show his deft fingering and immacu- 
late sense of shading to good effect. He 
plays with delicate beauty, and none can 
deny him the honour of being one of to- 
day’s top guitarists. 

He opens the set quietly, without 
accompaniment, his statement of the 
theme being followed by a sprightly piano 
chorus from Hank Jones. As the tempo 
quickens Frank Foster on tenor takes up 
the theme followed by trombonist Benny 
Green, whose relaxed, inventive solo 
gives way to choruses by tenorist Paul 
Quinichette and trumpeter Joe Newman. 
The latter's work is always forceful and 
¢ynamic and he probably the 
“guiding light” of the session. 

Throughout the entire set ,the musicians 
stick pretty closely to the melody, and it’s 
nice to compare the conflicting styles of 
the two tenor men—Foster’s fierce, some- 
times harsh tone, Quinichette’s warmer, 
more subtle appro? ach. 

“Let’s Split”, the reverse side, uses a 
simple riff for a theme, and is basically 
a vehicle for a sequence of “chase” 
choruses. First the two tenors, then the 
brass, each taking five choruses and 
splitting them into four bars at a time. 
(Hence the title!) Always in the back- 
ground is heard the ever-forceful drums 
of Kenny Clarke—a slightly subdued 
Clarke, but still playing as well as ever. 

This rather mixed bag of musicians— 
modern combined with not-so-modern, 
produce two really swinging numbers that 
no-one can afford to miss. 


JAZZ STUDIO TWO 
Laura; Graas Point; Here Come The 
Liens; Darn That Dream; Paicheck; Do 
It Again. 
(BRUNSWICK LAT 8046) 

Herb Geller (alt); Jimmy Giuffre (ten & 
bar, clt); Don Fagerquist (tpt); Milt 
Bernhart (tmb); John Graas (French 
horn); Marty Paich (pno); Howard 
Roberts (gtr); Curtis Counce (bass): 
Larry Bunker (dms). Recorded Holly- 
wood, June 4, 1954. 

“Studio Two” went a step further, and 
brought to the listener some of that 
controversial brew known as West Coast 
Jazz. It also succeeded in bringing to the 
forefront some almost unknown musicians 
who have since climbed to the top rung 
of the ladder. 

Strangely enough, like its predecessor, 
this record was also important for pre- 
senting some extremely tasteful and 
imaginative guitar work. The musician 
in this instance was Howard Roberts, 
whose recorded work to date has been 
almost exclusively confined to the West 
Coast. He has a strong feeling for the 
beat, and he displays a wealth of imagina- 
tion on his warm, sensitive introduction 

o “Laura”. He helps immensely to drive 
the rhythm section, but it is as a soloist 
that he impresses most. 

The ballads on this set constitute some 
really fine jazz, and although the West 
Coast influence is apparent, none of the 
tunes has been too heavily scored. On 
“Darn That Dream”, altoist Herb Geller 
opens the set, and in doing so, puts down 
his best recorded solo. His tone has a 
nice soft edge and he displays a nimble 
train of thought. He phrases well, his 
playing reminding one of Parker, with 
less apparent traces of Lee Konitz. 

Trombonist Milt Bernhart, long associ- 
ated with Stan Kenton, makes a welcome 
re-appearance in this small group, and 
contributes a couple of really worth- 
while solos. He comes through particu- 
larly well on “Dream”, to which his 
sombre, mellow tone is aptly suited. 

Former Les Brown trumpeter, Don 
Fagerquist, gets a real chance to shine on 
this record. He makes full and intelligent 
use of his six solo spots, his work point- 
ing to a strong Shorty Rogers influence— 
thrustful, driving, yet extremely lyrical. 

The most complex arrangement on 
this record is the John Graas original 
“Graas Point’, which warrants closer 
study than do the remaining five tracks. 
The melody is intriguing, interesting and 
enjoyable. Graas himself solos at length, 
but it is the Marty Paich piano sequence 
that really captures the listener. A break 


KEITH GOODWIN 


in the chain of solos introduces Paich 
playing what can only be described as a 
Bachian fugue. This is subsequently 
taken up by the whole unit, and if you 
like the pattern of a fugue, then you are 
bound to enjoy this. It is a masterpiece 
of scoring and is faultlessly played. 
JAZZ STUDIO THREE 
Mulliganesque; My Buddy; 6-4 and 
Even; Charleston; Rogeresque; Jazz 
Sections from Symph. No. 1 in F Minor; 
Twelfth Street Rag 
(BRUNSWICK LAT 8069) 

John Graas (French horn); Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Jimmy Giuffre (bar); Charlie 
Mariano (alt); Zoot Sims (ten); Don 
Fagerquist, Conte Condoli (tpts); Red 
Mitchell, Curtis Counce (bass); Andre 
Previn, Marty Paich (pno); Larry 
Bunker (dms); Howard Roberts (gtr). 

And so on to the last of the three 
records—“Studio Three”, which was 
released late last year. This furthered the 
West Coast pattern by producing the best 
Hollywood music yet recorded. It also 
had a double meaning in that it was 
basically a showcase for French horn 
virtuoso John Graas—both for his writing 
and playing. 

John either wrote or arranged all eight 
numbers and is featured prominently in 
each. He has gained complete control 
over that most ““iffic cult of instruments, 
the French horn, and his technique leaves 
little to be desired. He gets around with 
the ease of a trumovet player and his play- 
ing adds warmth and colour to the 
ensemble sound. 

His most ambitious project to date is 
included on this record—namely “Sym- 
phony No. | in F Minor”, but don’t be 
put off by the title. Two sections are 
included here—‘Sonata Allegro” and 
“Scherzo”, and both contain some 
excellent jazz. “Scherzo” is taken at a 
frantic tempo, the sort of speed | 
normally dislike, but all credit is due to 
drummer Larry Bunker for maintaining a 
really steady beat throughout. Both 
sequences have classical form but both 
also allow the soloist pleaty of freedom 
for imvrovisation. 

Little has been heard of Gerry Mulli- 
gan since the days of the famous Quartet 
but he re-appears here playing just as 
well as ever. That dry, attacking tone is 
still pleasant to the ear, and for this 
record, the Quartet was “re-formed” with 
Graas taking the réle formerly played by 
Chet Baker. I particularly like “My 
Buddy”, which has an inspiring melody. 
The result is as pleasant as any of the 
old Quartet numbers. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Jazz Record 


ROSETTA HOWARD 
ace. by THE HARLEM HAMFATS 
If You’re A Viper (62644) 
Rosetta Blues (62645) 
Rosetta Howard (vo); Herb Morand 
(tpt); Odeli Rand (cit); Horace Malcolm 
(p); Charlie McCoy, Joe McCoy (g); 
John Lindsay (b); Freddy Flynn (qd). 
3 Oct., 1937, New York. 
(BRUNSWICK 03467) 
Originally this record was issued here 
in 1938 on Vocalion $202 and after being 
deleted at the beginning of the war i 
was selected for issue in Brunswick's 
“Sepia Series” by Bill Elliott in 1943. 
Although both the Harlem Hamfats and 
Rosetta Howard recorded extensively for 
American Decca in the period 1936-1939 
their only other records issued here are 
Brunswick 03556 and Vocalion V1005, 
only the latter featuring Rosetta Howard 
in “Let Your Linen Hang Low”. Although 
the bawdy lyrics on this title may appeal 
to some people the record recommended 
in this series is very much better jazz. 
The Harlem Hamfats wer2 one of 
those small coloured groups who often 
produce good, unpretentious swinging 
jazz without aspiring to any great 
heights and provide an excellent accom- 
paniment to Rosetta Howard’s singing. 
New Orleans born Herb Morand plays 
beautifully behind the vocal and his 
solos are well constructed and swing 
easily. 
“If You're a Viper” is a 32 bar song 
about reefer smoking and if an explana- 


Library 


tion of the slang terms used is required 
then reference should be made to the 
glossary in Mezzrow’s Book “Really the 
Blues”, “Rosetta Blues”, as the title 
suggests, is a 12 bar blues and is on ihe 
old blues lyric theme of taking the other 
girls’ men—*I can take any woman’s 
man in town” sings Rosetta Howard, 
confidently and boasifully. Her rich, 
trazen voice is suited admirably to this 
blues and although she sings well on the 
first side it is the blues which is the 
most adequate material. Though she is 
not in the same class as such singers as 
Bessie Smith and Ma Rainey, Rosetta 
Howard is much better than many 
singers-whose names are more famous. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
One O'Clock Jump (62332) 
John’s Idea (62334) 
Ed Lewis, Bobby Moore, Buck Clayton 
(tpt); George Hunt, Dan Minor, Eddie 
Durham (tbn): Jack Washington (alt, 
bar); Lester Young, Herschel Evans 
(tenor); Count Basie (piano); Fred Green 
(g):; Walter Page (bass); Joe Jones (drs). 
New York, July 7, 1937. 
(BRUNSWICK 02466) 

Two sides by Basie’s great band of the 
thirties. Both sides are Basie originals, 
and my preference is for “One O'Clock 
Jump” mainly because there is a greater 
variety of solo work than on “John’s 
Idea” which is largely confined to en- 
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semble playing. 

“One OClock Jump” incidentally is 
the tune that Harry James murdered 
some years later, but his version only 
illustrates how good this one is! Basie’s 
piano introduction sets the pace for 
Lester Young’s tenor and _ interesting 
solos also come from Buck Clayton on 
trumpet and Eddie Durham on trombone 
—it is the latter incidentally who is 
responsible for many of the bands 
excellent arrangements of this period. 

“John’s Idea” has some really fine 
piano work by Count Basie, much in the 
“Fats” Waller tradition, and there ae 
also worthwhile contrasting tenor spots 
from Lester Young and Herschel Evans. 
The great Basie rhythm section is 
excellent on both sides, the drumming of 
Joe Jones being outstanding. 

What a good thing for jazz it is that 
the name of William “Count” Basie is 
still a name to be reckoned with in this 
year of grace. W. KEN FOALE 


ORDER NOW! 
WORLD-WIDE RECORD 
COLLECTORS’ DIRECTORY 
“Blue Book”’ of the 
World’s Collectors 


For all your Record requirements 


(Limited Edition) 
This book lists the names, addresses phone numbers 
and collecting interests of the most active record 


collectors throughout the world. 
The only book currently available which lists collectors 


of all types of recorded music from cylinders to 45s. 
This authentic collector's handbook will put you in 
close contact with hundreds of other collectors around 
the world who are interested in exchanging. buying or 
selling records. 

Price: 


U.S.A.—2 dollars Britain—I2 shillings 


Order from: 


HOLLYWOOD PREMIUM RECORD GUIDE 
P.O. Box 2829 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


or 
WM. PLENDERLEITH 
147, West Main St., Broxburn, West Lothian, Scotland. 
(Allow a few weeks for delivery through Mr. Plender- 
leith as the Directory wili be mailed from Hollywood.) 


EXTENDED PLAY - LONGPLAY - STANDARD 
JAZZ - SWING - CONTEMPORARY 


ALL “LABELS” IN STOCK 
RECORDS SENT TAX FREE OVERSEAS 
RECORD POSTAL SERVICE IN U.K. 


Finest Record Players 
Record Reproducers 
PYE “Hi-Fi” Black Box 
Tape Recorders 
“Connoisseur” Motors. 
TERMS ARRANGED 


OPEN ALL DAY WEDNESDAY CLOSED SATURDAY 


18-20 Manchester Street, Liverpool, | 


*Phone:—Central 6488-9. 
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HOW’S TRICKS 
Dear Sir, 

I feel that I must strongly protest 
about Graham Boatfield’s article on jazz 
criticism in your November issue. The 
man obviously has no standards at all. 
Not that I give a fig (mouldy or other- 
wise) about his views on critics but when 
he attacks discography, then that is too 
much. This attack, coming from a man 
who thinks that there is little difference 
between philately and discography, is 
quite unjustified. First though we must 
explain, for Mr. Boatfield, the difference 
between philately and discography. 

Discography is the study of records 
and their numbers. Records are usually 
black or less frequently red or blue. 
Philately is concerned with the collection 
of postage stamps. These are always 
much smaller than gramophone records 
and are often coloured red or blue and 
less frequently black. Discography is 
much the better hobby because it is less 
expensive. After all one can always 
make up lists of numbers but one is very 
hard pressed to print ones own postage 
stamps. There are a few extremists who 
actually listen to the records which they 
discographize. 

Now to get to the main point of my 
letter. It, appears that Mr. Boatfield 
actually collects records, because of the 
music that is on them. This I can only 
regard as a reactionary attitude designed 
to bring collectors into ill-repute. Per- 
sonally I only collect records with a 
catalogue number of 14398. This policy 
keeps my collection down to a_ size 
within my means but also gives me a 
vide range of music because you can 
never tell just who will appear on a 
record numbered 14398. I recommend 
that Mr. Boatfield gives up all this 
musical nonsense and really collects 


records. What about trying number 
14399, = is plenty of scope there. 
. A. TRIX (Miss) 
Borchamwood 
PHOOLS WALK IN 


Dear Sir, 

I would like you to know that 1 have 
now finished writing “Born With The 
Blues”, the only book that covers the 
American jazz scene from 1872 up to 
now. It was a pity that all those Ameri- 
can “self-styled” jazz critics (along with 
some foreign “phonies” from England, 
Sweden, Denmark and France) who 
hadn't shed their diapers when jazz 
recordings started percolating in 1915, 
said that jazz started in New Orleans. 
for let me say now that jazz didn’t start 
in New Orleans, because it never was a 
jazztown, but more on the cultural side. 
It was a wild, woolly and exciting city, 
with all of France’s customs and tradi- 
ticns and it was called the ‘Paris of 
America” but it was no “jazz centre”. I 
know, because I played New Orleans 


during the Mardi Gras in 1907, with the 
New Orleans Minstrels. 

Many of these fakers posing as jazz 
authorities have caused this situation to 
arise, for they've been fooling the true 
jazz lovers and billing jazz minded folks 
by creating their own characters and 
telling the world that these were the real 
pioneers. 

None of the jazz magazines ever 
mentioned Wilbur Sweatman, the man 
who started cutting records in 1915, or 
James Europe, the band leader who 
recorded Handy’s “Memphis Blues” in 
1916! They've never said a word about 
Handy cutting 12 sides for Columbia in 
1917! How could they omit W. C 
Handy, the man who wrote the ae 
be-forgotten “St. Louis Blues” and yet 
mention an uncouth guy like Leadbelly ! 

They would have left me out of “Hot 
Discography” completely if I hadn't 
bawled out Charles Delaunay when he 
visited Clarence Williams’ home in 
Jamaica, L.I. in 1947. Clarence Williams 
took Delauney and Water Schapp across 
the street to James P. Johnson’s resi- 
dence, and it was there that I told 
Charles Delaunay that his first book was 
good for a starter, but his personnels 
were ninety per cent wrong. Clarence 
Williams and Jimmy Johnson agreed 
with me, and no one said a mumbling 
word ! 

| promised Delaunay that I would try 
to straighten out some of the personnels. 
but he made a very big mistake in 
assigning two Americans to translate his 
book, because right off the reel they 
added Kaiser Marshall as the drummer 
with my Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools. 
That is wrong, because at no time did 
we ever use drums on any of our 410 
sides. This mistake will be quickly noted 
if you care to look at pages 32 and 104 
ot “Hot Discography”. Incidentally this 
was the first record that Louis Arm- 
strong made when he reached New York 
soon after he joined Fletcher 
Henderson’s band. 

Lillie Johnson, James P’s wife. has 
asked me to try. and tell all of Jimmie’s 
friends that he passed away at Queens 
General Hospital, Thursday, November 
17, 1955 at 3.30 p.m. 

James P grew up in the San Juan Hill 
district, located in 59th, 60th, 6Ist and 
62nd Streets, West of Broadway. where 
he learned to play rags trom One-Leg 
Willie, and his first night club job was at 
Bobby Lee’s speakeasy, located at 326, 
W.62nd Street, and then at Edmond 

Rathkellers at 132nd and Fifth Avenue. 

Jimmy made his first records for the 
Black Swan Record Company when he 
accompanied Eddie Gray, Trixie Smith, 
Levinia Turner and Alice Carter with 
his Harmony Seven and Eight jazz bands. 
in 1922. This happened before Harry 


Pace sold his Black Swan masters to 
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Morris Supper, then owner of the 
Paramount, when Fletcher Henderson 
was the recording manager and William 
Grant Still, the musical director. 

Please excuse this “hunt and_ pick” 
typing system, but I’ve just finished 
“Born With The Blues”. which will in- 
clude 30 oldtimer photographs and 30 
of my original blues and jazz songs, with 
words and music included. So you must 
overlook this hurry call, but that’s the 
score. 

The “Oldtimer’—-PERRY BRADFORD 
Jamaica, New York, U.S.A. 

PRECEDENT or PRESIDENT 
Dear Sirs, 

For the benefit of those readers who 
had the patience to read my article on 
Cassino Simpson right through to Dave 
Carey’s comments-—and even for’ those 
cowards who read only! what Mr. Carey 
had to say, I should like to comment on 
his comments. 

1. Simpson told John Steiner that 
he was on the Simeon titles. 
“Little Joe” was definitely not 
issued on SD103, This was a mis- 
(Continued on page 36) 
print and was either the fault of 
my MS; or the editors or the 
typesetters. 

3, I agree that the personel sug- 
gested by Simpson for the Dial 
session is a pretty wild one. I 
included it simply because [| in- 
cluded every scrap of data I had 
on Simpson. The _ perceptive 
reader might also want to read 
this statement in the light of 
Simpson’s mental illness the 
clinical details of which were 
something less than hilarious. 

These matters aside, if I fail to be 
convulsed at the thought that there might 
be a saxophonist named Sid Romberg, it 
is simply because | happen to know that 
there are two honest-to-goodness real 
live trombonists named George Washing- 
ton and Abe Lincoln. 

J. S. SHIPMAN 
Auburndale, Mass., 
STIFF and UNREAL 
Dear Sirs, 

In reply to Mr. Hague’s remarks on 
my Lyttelton review, I would like to say 
that I could have gone at much greater 
length about musicians who try to re- 
create eras that they themselves have 
never lived in and, more to the musical 
point, sacrifice individuality, taste. and 
often such basic elements as tone and 
beat in the process. 

{t is as if a 20th century composer 
were to try to write like Mozart, ignoring 
all that has happened since. It’s an 
artificial existence —- that of the jazz 
neoclassicists and the music is 
accordingly stiff and not a little unreal. 

NAT HENTOFF 
New York, U.S.A. 
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JAMES P. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 1) 


of ragtime—the vamp basses, the dis- 
placed accents. the double-handed breaks 
—and, blending them with elements of 
blues and barrelhouse and European 
music, he fashioned something rich and 
strange; but it took the hands of his pupil 
Fats Waller to mould that something into 
a commercial proposition. 


THE APE 


Johnson was not as lovable a character 
as Waller. In the age of “Jack the Bear™ 
and “the Kid”, he was “Jimmy the Ape” 
or “the Brute”. The grotesque sobriquets 
to some extent describe his playing too, 
with its drive and its punchy left-hand. 
Yet we're told that in the body of every 
fat man the soul of a thin man strives 
for expression. In James P’s playing it 
found expression through a lightness of 
touch in the treble, a right-hand of 
delicacy and charm. If Jimmy’s party 
piano had never existed, we should not 
have had the stride piano of Waller, and 
we should have the cocktail piano of 
Erroll Garner. The bitter-sweet quality, 
the tough-tender duality, call it what you 
will, is at the core of all three styles. 

As review Jimmys somewhat 
diletta and ineffectual career, and 
regret .uat he wasn’t given more en- 
couragement during his lifetime, I find 
some small consolation in reflecting that 
it is not the custom to applaud between 
the movements of a symphony. And I 
like to think that, somewhere in the 
Elysian fields, a homely-faced angel is 
bowing an acknowledgment of my tardy 
recognition. 


JAZZ STUDIOS 1, 2 and 3 
(Continued from page 33) 


The name of Zoot Sims may sound a 
little out of place in West Coast company, 
but he proves here that he can still blow 
some great tenor. Also on the set is 
pianist Andre Previn, who hasn’t done 
much in the jazz world recently owing to 
film studio committments. His style has 
changed with the years, and he appears 
extremely well conversant with West 
Coast jazz trends. 


Conte Condoli and Charlie Mariano, 
former Kenton trumpeters, have plenty to 
say on this record. Conte is the more 
fluent, and his horn has plenty of bite 
and drive. Charlie’s piercing, edgy 
intonation is not always in keeping with 
the general trend, but on the whole he 
comes through quite well. 


GIUFFRE—CLARINETTIST 


Jimmy Giuffre. who incidentally plays 
some ‘ine clarinet on “Studio Two”. 
shares the baritone sax honours here with 
Mulligan. His tone is softer, perhaps 
even more relaxed, but equally impressive. 
There is a certain lyrical quality in his 
style that makes it sound easy and effort- 
less. 

Finally, the choice of tunes. “Mulligan- 
esque” and “Rogeresque” are Graas 
originals, but the remaining two tracks 
may come as something of a surprise. 
Who would expect “The Charleston” and 
“Twelfth Street Rag” to turn up in West 
Coast garb? But they do, and sound far 
better than I expected. The close-knit. 
tight ensemble sound brings them right 


SHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


We have all the latest jazz releases 
and the finest choice of jazz books 
and magazines in the country. We 
have secondhand jazz records for 
every preference and a world-wide 
postal service. We are a member of 
the J.R.R.A. and jazz specialists. 


Shop in person, write or ’phone 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


52 Charing Cross Road 
London W.C.2 


Telephone: TEM 2315 


up to date, and for my money they are 
the best tracks on the set. Anyone 
labouring under the misapprehension that 
the West Coast boys are poking fun at 
the “oldies” is hopelessly wrong. The 
humour is there, but it certainly is not 
satirical humour. 


“Studio Three” bring us right up to 
date, but I feel sure that “Studio Four” 
won't be long in arriving. The series have 
been a thoroughly enjoyable and absorb- 
ing experiment—one which I hope will 
continue. 


For Your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
to new readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 6/6 
3 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 3/6 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bo‘den’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
M'serere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Eiks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. 
post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE. 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign “azz Publications, 
5 Magazines — 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE ; 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 


12/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 9d. post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds 
— Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines Fats Waller 


— Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB of FRANCE 
Edited by HuGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy. post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 1/6 post free. 


— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements must 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


JAZZ BOOK NEWS—new edition, list- 
ing twenty-six recently published and 
curvent!y popular books, also English and 
American jazz magazines, now ready. 
Free on request from W. E. HARRISON 
& SONS, LTD., Postal Sales Department, 
The Ancient House. Ipswich. Booksellers 
specialising in books and magazines by 
post to all parts of the world. Established 
56 years. 


SPECIAn OFFER—FOR ONLY 4/- 
SAMPLE MICROGROOVE DISC OF 
MILLER AIRSHOTS. A. A. F. MILLER 
—3rd LIMITED EDITION ALBUM— 
MINT. OFFERS. MR. HULL, B.C.M.! 
RHYTHM, LONDON, W.C.1. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS _jazz 
records bought. W. Moxsom, 206 Forest 
Rd.. London, 7.17. (LAR 1880). 


600 1..ditional, ete., records for sale. 
also 116 Catalogues. Twelve page listing 
free. David F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery 
Avenue, Worcester. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester. offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 
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Friendships, Pen and Personal. Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
Sd stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson. Denton. 
Manchester 8. 

A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St.. London, N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing. 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—-Write. phone or call 

LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street. Oxford 
Street. London. W.1. (Ger. 1604) 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.i2 
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The Swing Shop Page 


You have heard about our 
Super Seven Star Service 


But have you tried it for vourself ? 
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Every year we manage to please more and 
more people in an ever increasing number 
of countries all over the world. All inland 
parcels of records sent post and packing 


free! 


Drop a line now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


VOGUE CONTEMPORARY SEECO GOOD TIME JAZZ TEMPO 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 
THE MOST POPULAR TRADITIONAL JAZZ LABEL 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
LONG-PLAYiNG 334 r.p.m. 
LDG 055 Maryland, My Maryland: Oh! Didn't He Ramble: 1919 Rag: Down Home Rag: Ory’s Creole Trombone: Weary 
Blues: Original Dixieland One-step: Maple Leaf Rag. 


LDG 093 South Rampart Street Parade: Girl's Go Crazy: St. James’ Infirmary: Bill Bailey: Milenburg Joys: Creole Love Call: 
Bucket’s Got A Hole In It: Aunt Hagar’s Blues. 


LAG 12004 Muskrat Ramble: Clarinet Marmalade: Gettysburg March: Yellow Dog Blues: I've Found A New Baby: When 
(12 inch) The Saints: Wolverine Blues: That's a’plenty. ‘ 


EXTENDED-PLAY 45 r.p.m. 
EPG 1006 St. Louis Blues: Ory’s Boogie: Blues For Jimmie Noone. 


TURK MURPHY and HIS JAZZ BAND 
LONG-PLAYING 33} r.p.m. 
LDG 037 Chimes Blues: When My Sugar: Papa Dip: Turks Blues: Trouble In Mind: New Orleans Stomp: Granpa’s Spells: 
Of All The Wrongs You've Done To Me. 


LDG 078 1919 Rag: Curse Of An Aching Heart: Irish Black Bottom: Waiting for the Robert E. Lee: Struttin’ With Some 
Barbecue: Dark Town Strutter’s Ball: Ragtime Dance: Trombone Rag. 


78 r.p.m. 
GV 2180 St. James’ Infirmary: GV 2193 Darktown Strutters Ball: 
By and By. Irish Black Bottom. 


LU WATTERS and THE YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
LONG-PLAYING 334 r.p.m. 
LDG 038 Maple Leaf Rag: Black and White Rag: Memphis Blues: Irish Black Bottom: Muskrat Ramble; Smokey Mokes: 
Original Jelly Roll Blues: At a Georgia Camp Meeting. 


BOB SCOBEY and HIS FRISCO BAND 
LONG-PLAYING 33} r.p.m. 
LDG 109 South: Sailin’ Down Chesapeke Bay: Melancholy: Chicago: Peoria: Do You Know What It Means?: Of All The 
Wrongs: Blues My Naughty Sweetie. 


BUNK JOHNSON and THE YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
LONG-PLAYING 33} r.p.m. 
LDG 110 Careless Love: 2.19 Blues: Girls Go Crazy: When I Move to the Sky: Ace in the Hole: Ory’s Creole Trombone: 
Nobody's Fault: Down by the Riverside. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE plus TWO 
LONG-PLAYING 33} r.p.m. 
LDG 169 Alabama Jubilee: Basin Street Blues: Tuck Me Into Sleep In My Old Kentucky Home: I’m Gonna Charleston Back 
to Charleston: At a Georgia Camp Meeting: Original Dixieland One-step. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR LISTS OF OTHER RECORDS 
FROM OUR CATALOGUE 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


VOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3.  Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent 
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